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No. 55. 
THE IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 


Tour of Their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 
Tue Cathedral of Litchfield, where we 
arrived on the 9th of November 1815, 
is built in the most ancient style: in 
this cathedral there is a monument of 
the celebrated Garrick. From Litch- 
field the road lies along the side of the 
great canal, through a beautiful valley. 
This canal crosses the river Trent, over 
which it is conducted by means of a 
brick bridge (or aqueduct) supported 

by twelve arches. 

At Derby we halted : the town lies 
upon the river Derwent, at the foot of 
the mountains which form the north 
side of the county of Derby, and all 
containing mines. Of the five churches 
in this town, that of All Saints is ad- 
mired on account of its steeple, which 
was built in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and, as we were informed, is 178 feet 
in height. - We examined a silk mill, 
which is remarkable, as being the 
first that was erected in England. John 
Lombe, the person who erected it, had 
travelled to Italy for the purpose of 
procuring drawings and models of the 
very ingenious and complicated ma- 
chines which are employed in that 
country. In the year 1716 he obtained 
a pater for fourteen years. This mill 
furnishes three or four hundred weight 
of spun silk per week, and employs be- 
tween two and three hundred workmen. 

In Derby there are many warehouses 
of the beautiful vases, candlesticks, 
lamps, &c. which are made of spar: a 
white calcareous stone,’ which is found 
about three miles from: Derby, is used 
for similar purposes: Brown’s ware- 
house for these articles appeared to us 
the most complete. The utensils and 
ornaments of dark blue spar were par- 
ticularly beautiful. Some were shewn 
to us, consisting of a single piece, and 
Which are fifteen inches in height, and 
tine or ‘ten inches in diameter. ‘The 
host beautiful pieces, of a dark blue, 
inclining to violet, are not quite of their 
natural colour, but are changed by the 
operation of heat. 

After spar is sawed, the vessels are 
turned upon the lathe, with steel tools. 
A steam engine sets in motion four 
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large sawing machines, as well as the 
various turning lathes. 

The iron foundry produces founder’s 
work of every kind. Steam engines are 
also manufactured here, the action of 
each of which is calculated to produce 
the effect of the labour of the number 
of horses, whose place it is to supply. 
The prices of these engines are as fol- 
lows : 

Of one horse power - - 100/. sterling 

— two ditto 1700. 

— three ditto 

—~ four ditto 


From this foundry we went to a 
manufactory of porcelain. The paste 
(or clay) is good ; -but the painting is 
very indifferent. The colours, with 
the exception of the blue, are not at 
all beautiful. The lathe is set in mo- 
tion by a large wheel, moved by a 
child : this is advantageous to the 
workman who gives the form, because, 
not being obliged to tread with his foot, 
he can hold faster, and work with 
greater certainty and accuracy. 

Two canals unite at Derby, and pour 
their waters into the Derwent. We 
left the town on the 10th. The country 
becomes more and more irregular. The 
eminences are entirely cultivated. At 
a pretty village, the road divides into 
two branches, one of which leads to 
Belper, the other to Wirksworth. We 
took the latter. It continually ascends, 
and the country becomes gradually 
more barren. Here, as well as in 
other parts of, England, we meet men 
on horseback, with women sitting be- 
hind them, on a saddle contrived for 
the purpose. In the neighbourhood of 
Wirksworth, the openings of the mines 
are to be seen on all the surrounding 
hills. 

The lead-mines in the county of 
Derby produce annually five. or six 
thousand tons. In many of them the 
lead is mixed with calamine, which is 
separated in reverberatory furnaces, 
then calcined, pounded and washed. 

In a valley near Cromford, we were 
shewn a great cotton mill, which was 
erected by Sir Richard Arkwright in 
1792. It was he who first introduced 
into England the great cotton mills, 
and led to the flourishing state of this 
branch of industry. 





PRICE 1s. 


In the neighbourhood of. Matlock 
we saw a spring, which possesses the 
property of covering things that are 
dipped in it, in the space of six minutes, 
with a calcareous crust. The water is 
lukewarm, being of the temperature of 
6S degrees of Fahrenheit. The pro- 
prietor of the spring, which is in a 
cavern that is closed up, has built a 
shed, or hut, near it, in which the in- 
crusted things are sold; they consist of 
eggs, little baskets, skulls of animals, 
birds’ nests, &c. The sale of them is 
considerable, especially to the company. 
who come to take the waters at Mat- 
lock. The crust which thus covers the 
articles put into the water, is of a brown 
colour. The warm springs at Matlock 
were discovered in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. There are three bathing houses, 
and sufficient room for four. hundred 
persons. 

We went down into the celebrated 
cavern, known by the name of Cum- 
berland’s Cavern. It did not appear to 
us very interesting, except for minera- 
logists, who visit it with a hammer in 
their hands, and make a rich collection 
of crystallizations of spar, &c. We 
were told that finer specimens were to 
be found in Rutland’s Cavern, on ‘the 
other side of Matlock. They have 
lately discovered in it, copper combined 
with vitriol. In Matlock, as well as 
Derby, there are magazines of Spar- 
vases. That of Messrs. Brown and 
Mawe contains an uncommonly beau- 
tiful collection of these articles. We 
saw here specimens of the newly dis- 
covered varieties of the red spar. We 
were informed that Mr. Mawe is one of 
the first mineralogists in England: he 
has written a work on the minerals of 
Derbyshire. 

(To-be continued.) 








REVIEW OF NEW BOCKS. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Humboldt’s Personal Narrative. 
(Continued) 

M. de Humboldt and his friend having 
visited the convent of Caripe, one of 
the finest situations in these tropical 
regions, thence took an excursion to a 
celebrated cavern, called the Cueva del 








Guacharo, of which a highly picturesque 
description is given, 


“ The Cueva del Guacharo is pierced in 
the vertical profile of a rock. The entrance 
is toward south, and forms a vault 
eighty feet broad, and seventy-two feet 
The rock that snrmounts the 
cc is covered with trees of gigantic 

_— The mammee tree, and the genipa, 
with large and shining leaves, raise their 
branches vertically toward the sky; while 
those of the courbaril and the erythrina 
form, as they extend themselves, a thick 
vault of verdure. Plants of the family of 
pothos, with succulent stems, oxalises, and 
orchidere of a — structure (a dendro- 
bium, with a golden flower, spotted with 
black, three inches long), rise in the driest 
clefts of the rock ; while creeping plants, 
waving in the winds; are interwoven in fes- 
toons before the opening of the cavern. We 
distinguished in these festoons a bignonia 
of a violet blue, the purple dolichos, and, 
for the first time, that maguifivent solandra 
(seandens), the orange flower of which has 

fleshy tube, more than fow inches long. 

e entrance of grottoes, like the view of 
cascades, derive their principal charm from 
the situation, more or less majestic, in 
Which they are placed, and which in some 
sort determines the character of the land- 
scape. What d contrast between the Cueva 
¢& Caripe, and those caverns of the north 
qowned with oaks and gloomy larch-trees ! 

*« But this luxury af vegetation embel- 
lishes not only the outside of the vault: it 
appears even fn the vestibule of the grotto. 
We saw with astonishment plantain-leaved 
heliconias eighteen fect high, and arbores- 
cent arnms, follow the banks of the river, 
even to those subterranean plaves, The 
vegetation continues in the cave of Caripe, 
@s in those deep crevices of the Andes, half 
excluded from the light of day, and does 
not disappear, till, advancing in the in- 
terior, we reach thirty or forty paces from 
the entrance. We measuretl the way by 
means of a cord: and we went on about 
430 fect, without being obliged to light our 
turehes. Daylight penetrates even into this 
region, because the grotto forms but one 
single channel, which keeps the saine di- 
rection, frony south-cast to north-west. 
Where the light begins to fail, we heard 
from afar the hoarse sounds of the nocturnal 
birds ; sounds which the natives think be- 
long exclusively to those subterrancous 
places. 

‘The guacharo is of the size of our 
fowls, has the mouth of the goat-sucker 
and procnias, and the port of those vul- 
tures, the crooked beak of which is sur- 
rounded with stiff silky hairs. Suppressing 
with M. Cuvier, the order of picw, we must 
refer this extraordinary bird to the passeres, 
the genera of which are connected with 
each other by almost imperceptible transi- 
tions, - - - - It forms a new genus, very 
different from the cker, by the 
force of its voice, the considerable 
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strength of its beak, containing a double 











its feet without the membranes, 


tooth, b 

that the es of the 
claws. It is the first of & noe- 
turnal bird the passeres dentiro- 
strati. Inits manners it Bap snaibgiet both 
|to the goat-sucker and the alpine-crow 


e plumage of the guacharo is of a dark 
bhuish gray, mixed with small streaks and 
specks of black. é white spots, which 
have the form of a heart, and whieh are 
bordered with black, mark the head, the 
wings, and the tail. The eyes of the bird 
are hurt by the blaze of day; they are blue, 
and smaller than those of the goat-suckers. 
The spread of the wings, which are com- 

osed of seventeen or cighteen quill feathers, 

ts three feet and a half. The guacharo 
quits the cavern at nightfall, especially 
when the moon shines. IJt is almost the 
only frugiferous nocturnal bird that is yet 
known; the conformation of its feet suffi- 
ciently shows, that it does aot hunt like 
our owls. It feeds on very hard fruits. - - - 
it is difficult to form an idea of the horrible 
noise occasioned by thousands of these 
birds in the dark part of the cavern. - - - - 
The Indians: shewe:l us the nests of these 
birds, by fixing torches to the end of .a 
long pole. Tliese nests were fifty or sixty 
feet high above our heads, in holes in the 
shape of funnels, with which the roof of 
the grotto is pierced like a sieve. 

** The Indians enter into the Cueva del 
Guacharo once'a year, near Midsummer, 
armed with poles, by means of which they 
destroy the greater part of the nests. At 
this season several thousands of birds are 
killed; and the old ones, as if to defend 
their brood, hover dver the heads of the 
Indians, uttering terrible cries. The young 
which fall to the ground, are epened on 
the spot. Their peritoneum is extremely 
loaded with fat, and a layer of fat reaches 
from the abdomen to thé anus, forming 
a kind of cushion between the legs of the 
bird. At the peried which is 
commonly called at Caripe the oil harvest, 
the Indians build huts with palm leaves, 
near the entrance, and. even in the porch of 
the cavern. There, with a fire of brush- 
wood, they melt in pots of elay the fat of 
the young birds just killed. This fat is 
known by the name of butter, or oil, (man- 
teca, or avette) of the guacharo. It is half 
liquid, transparent, without smell, and so 
pure, that it nmiay be kept above a year 
without becoming rancid. At the convent 
of Caripe no other oil is used in the kitchen 
of the monks, but that of the cavern; and 
we never observed that it zavé the aliments 
a disagreeable taste of smell. The quantity 
of this oil collected, little corresponds 
the carnage maile every year in the grotto 
by the Indians. It appears that they do 
not get above 150 or 160 bottles (60 cubic 
inches each), of very pure manteca; the 
rest, less transparent, is preserved in large 
sarthien vessels. This branch of indust 
reminds us of the harvest of pigeon’s oil, 
of which some thousands of were 
formerly collected in Carolina. 

When the crops and gizzards of the 











young birds are opened in the saver, they 
pare found ‘to sin hard and 
its, whieh nish, de th singular 
name of gnacharo seed, semilla del guachare, 
ry éelebrated remedy agains$ intermit 

sted 


. | tent fevers. The old birds carry 


to their young. They are carefully ¢ol- 
lected, ‘ad stat to sick at Cirinco, 
and other places im the low regions, where 
fevers are prevalent.” 

We have extracted, nearly at length, 
the history of this remarkalile bird, 
arid cannot quote the details of the ad. 
vance, 1458 feet into the ciivern, where 
there is a subterraneotis rivulet, as if 
every thing conspired to complete this 
South American Tartarus,; with its 
Phiegethon and Stygian birds. Nor 
are superstitions wanting: it was with 
difficulty the traveller's could get the 
Indians to proceed so far into the in- 
terior, where they held that the ghosts 
of their fathers and evil spirits tesided. 
*« Man (said they) should avoid places 
which are neither enlightened by the 
sun (Zis), nor by the moon ¢( Nuna),” 
To go and join the guacharoes is their 
phrase for dying, and: going to rejoin 
thei aneestors; and as beyond the 
distance We have mentionéd; no- 
thing would induce them to penetrate, 
the Europeans were obliged to return. 
Nor can we wonder at their resolutiun, 
or rather want of resolution; for even 
at this depth, a strange sort of vegeta- 
tion has sprung tp frdm tlie seeds 
dropped by the birds. Blanehed stalks, 
and half-formed leaves, growing to the 
height of two feet—pale and disfigured 
vegetables, unlike those on the ‘* upper 
earth,’’ presented a sufficiently spectral 
appearance to confirm their opinions 
that nothing natural existed here, It 
is recorded at the convent, however; 
that a Bishop of St. Thomas went more 
than a thousand feet fiirther; perhaps 
the natives thought themselves safer 
with a Roman Catholic bishop than 
with Protestant hereties, ii: such 
quarters. 

M. de Humboldt, ever deducing 
seientilic information frum bis remarks 
on natural phenomena, énters into 4 
geological inquiry into the neture of 


with | Caverns, of which very féw are ex: 


hibited in primitive formations. Thiése 
he divides into three distinct classes, 
according to their eonfigutution : first, 
those having the form of clefts, 
or crevices, like veins not filled with 
ore: second, those whieh fonm gelle- 
ries through rocks or mountains, and 
are open at each end: and third, those 
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the same level, in the same direction, 
and communicating with each other by 

sages of greater or less breadth. 
He inquires into the causes of these 
varieties, und discovers them in the 
different actions of volcanic fires, guses, 


and water. He also demonstrates the 
nature of the rocks, &c in which they 
are generally found. To this curious 
and interesting investigation is super- 
added one still more important, as an 
universal physiological problem, raised 
on the determination of the tempera- 
tures of these grottoes, and helping to 
elucidate the grand proposition respect- 
ing the temperature of the interior of 
this globe which we inhabit. Data are 
much wanted for this great meteoro- 
logical inquiry, seeing that man can 
penetrate but a very little way into the 
stony strata that form the crust ef our 
planet. Comparing his observations in 
the southern hemisphere, with those 
made by Von Buch and Wahlenburg 
under the polar circle, M. de Humboldt 
puts the hypothesis, that the earth and 
air continually tend to an equilibrium 
of tewperature, and that the cold which 
perpetually reigns in the abysses of the 
equinoctial ocean, is the effect of polar 
currents rushing to contribute to the 
diminution of the temperature of the 
earth under the tropics. The whole of 
this theory is well worth the attention 
of philosophical minds. 

At the convent our travellers passed 
a pleasant time, enriching their botani- 
cal collection ; and we may take this oc- 
casion to say, that the intelligence scat- 
tered through the volume, respecting 
this delightful braach of natural history, 
is infinite: it defies abridgment, in a 
publication so various and limited as 
the Literary Gazette, and, therefore, 
though our notices must be only inci- 
dental, we cannot refrain from making 
this general statement to the honour of 
the authors, and for the information of 
the lovers of botany among our readers. 
From wandering through the forests, 
they sometimes attended the doctrina of 
the monks, that is to say, the religious 
instruction of the Indians. But, un- 
fortunately, the holy fathers, like Go- 
lownin’s Ririle interpreter in Japan (see 
page 19 of our present volume) are al- 
most totally ignorant of the Chayma lan- 


Koper io the Indians ne a very 
wa owledge of the Spanish, 
whimsical mistakes often occur be- 


tween them and their teachers. The 
following is an instance, 














** T beheld a missi violen’ ly agitated 
in proving that infierno, hell, and invierno, 
winter, were not the same thing ; but that 
they were as different as heat and cold. 
The Chaymas are acquainted with no other 
winter than the season of rains; and the 
hell of the whites appeared to them a 

lace where the wicked are exposed to 
Coosest showers. The missionary ha- 
rangued to no purpose: it was impossible 
to efface the first impressions produced by 
the analogy. between the two consonants ; 
and he could not separate in the minds of 
the Neophytes the ideas of rain and hell, 
invierno and infierno.” 

From Caripe the travellers descended 
again by a complete ravine of dreadful 
steepness towards the coast; but here 
having extended our remarks suffi- 
ciently for a single Number, we shall 
take our leave of them till next week. 





Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the 
West Coast of Corea, and the great 
Loo-Choo Island, &e. By Captain 
Basit Hart, Royal Navy, F,.R.S. 
&e. &e. 


Or the many interesting works which 
the fecund press of England has enabled 
us, within twelve months, to bring 
under the cognizance of our readers, 
there is not one upon which we could 
bestow more unqualified praise than 
upon the present. The subject is cu- 
rious and agreeable; the manner in 
which it is treated, gentlemanly and 
scholar-like: to a pleasant narrative, is 
added much scientific observation ; 
and the whole production shews us 
how much an acute and intelligent 
mind may achieve in a short space 
of time, and how quickly informa- 
tion is acquired, despite of every 
obstacle of customs, language, and 
situation, bya cultivated understanding. 
The delightful picture of the people 
of Loo Choo, to whom the curses of 
money and of war are unknown; who 
have neither gold to stimulate avarice, 
nor steel to do the bloody business of 
ambition, is touched with a master’s 
pencil, and while we read these pages, 
it seems to us as if we were refreshing 
ourselves in a real Utopia, and wan- 
dering through an Arcadia which ex- 
isted out of the sphere of poetic fiction 
—more pleasant than ever poet feigned. 

We would not detain those whose 
curiosity this. exordium may excite, 
from the extracts, by which we mean 
to prove its justice; but we cannot 
proceed without paying a tribute of 
warm applause to the conduct of Cap- 
tain Murray of the Alceste, and of the 












author of this volume, in their inter- 
course with the natives. It is truly 
gratifying to contemplate  well-in- 
formed and noble-minded British naval 
officers, by every act supporting, not 
only their individual characters, but 
the character of the high profession to 
which they belong; and not only the 
fame of that profession, but the honour 
and dignity of their native country. 
Such appears to us to have been the 
course pursued by the meritorious offi- 
cers to whom we have*alluded, and to 
whose deserved laurels, even so humble 
a public acknowledgment as. this is, 
will do no wrong, when we simply say, 
that where men like them convey an 
impression of our national manners and 
feelings to unknown regions, Britain 
has every reason to be satisfied with the 
respect and esteem their representation 
must inspire. ‘ 

Captain Hall sets out with an. ac 
count of the visit to the Corean coast, 
after landing the Chinese Embassy, and 
devotes one chapter to this part of the 
voyage, avoiding the repetition of any 
of the matters described in the preced- 
ing publication of Mr. M‘Leod. There 
is also a short introduction, doing justice 
to the assistance of Lieut. H.1. Clifford, 
whose talents and diligence are: dis- 
played in a marked way, in a copious 
appendix, of eminent utility to the na- 
vigator, and the philologist. 

We have rather a more particular 
account of the inhospitable natives of 
Sir James Hall's group than we had 
before,* and of the old Coréan chief, 
whose childish simplicity and tribula- 
tion, at once amuse and affect us. The 
attempts made to procure a mutual un- 
derstanding, and the horroys of. the 
poor chief when the British land, 
thereby putting his responsible head in 
jeopardy, are excellently desctibed ; and 
we shall select a passage illustrative of 
the lively style in which the narrative is 
couched, ' 

‘¢He (the chief) had not got much be- 
yond the cabin-door, however, before the 
serenity of his temper was once more over- 
turned. On passing the gun-room sky- 
light he heard the voices of: some of his 
people, whom the officers had taken below, 
and who were enjoying themselves very 
merrily amongst their new acquaintance. 
The old chief looked down, and observing 
them drinking and making a noise, he 
ealled to them in a loud F serp-ae voice, 
which made them leave their glasses, and 
run up the ladder in great terror. From 





* See Literary Gazette, Review. of Mr. 
M‘Leod’s work, 
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thence the alarm 3 along the lower 


deck to the midshipmen’s birth, where 
another was carousing. The grog 
and wine, with which had been enter- 


tained, was too potent for this party, as 
they did not seem to care much for the old 
chief, who, posting himself at the hatchway, 
|, by personal examination, who 
the were. On this occasion his 
little rod of office was of much use; he 
pushed the people about with it to make 
them speak, and used it to turn them 
round, in order to discover their faces. One 
man, watching bis opportunity when the 
chief was xoag.* away at somebody who 
had just come up, slipped past and ran off ; 
but the quick eye of the old man was not 
$0 easily deceived, and he set off in chase 
of him round the quarter deck. The man 
had an apron full of biscuit, which had 
iven to him by the midshipmen; this 
his running, so that the chief, not- 
ithstanding his robes, at last came up 
th him; but while he was stirring him up 
ith his rod, the fellow slipped his cargo of 
bread a gta fe : and ys 
along with the chie tly enough. e 
old. man came back cmeteae and found 
the biscuit, which he pointed out to us, to 
shew that it had not been taken away.” 


After another rummage for stray 
sheep, our chief concluded his first 
visit to a British ship. Another was 

tive of an equivoque which 
would be entertaining upon the stage. 


“A of rank, who accompanied 
the this morning, was asked into the 
cabin along with him, and was no sodner 
seated, than we observed that he had a very 
sickly look; which circumstance was the 
cause of a very ‘sty 04 ons It _ 
been supposed, that t ief, during last 

e's conference, made allusion to some 

d of his who was unwell; and accord- 

ingly, in our ments for the morn- 
ing: it was pro} to take the doctors of 
ships on shore, to visit him. As the 
chief had himself come on board, our plans 
‘ for landing. were interrupted, and we 
aseribed this early visit to his anxiety on 
account of his friend’s health. 

“It was therefore taken for granted, 
that this sickly looking companion of the 
chief, who, somehow or other, got the title 
of the ‘ Courtier,’ amongst us, was the pa- 
tient alluded to last night; and no sooner 
were the first compliments over in the cabin, 
than the doctor was sent for to prescribe. 
On oe introduced, the courtier was 
made to hold out his tongue, have his pulse 
felt, and submit to various interrogatories, 
the object of which the unfortunate man 
could not divine, particularly as there was 
nothing at all the matter with him. He 
submitted with so much patience to all 
these forms, and the chief looked on with 

propriety, d all the exa- 
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minat ‘ 
te whole scene as a part of our ceremonial 
etiquette.” 


ve 
» that they evidently considered, 
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This was, we sincerely hope, the 
worst mistake which occurred between 
the parties; but we are not without 
apprehensions that the poor old chief 
would be decapitated after their depar- 
ture, by his despotic master, for suffer- 
ing what he could not hinder, the land- 
ing of our voyagers, to take a peep at 
his territories. This he opposed with 
all his might and cunning; but, disbe- 
lieving that any serious risk could re- 
sult to him from their going on shore, 
our countrymen landed for a prome- 
nade. Nothing could console him when 
he found this was determined upon. 
Invited to dinner,— 

** His only answer consisted in pointing 
to us, and making signs of eating, and then 
—— his hand across his throat; b 
which he was understood to mean, that it 
might be very well for us to talk of eating, 
but, for his part, he was taken up with the 
danger of losing his head,” 


When they landed he was in tears, 
and very unhappy. 


*«In a few minutes a crowd, consisti 
of more than a hundred people, assemble 
round us, and we began to think we should 
pay dearly for our curiosity. But the poor 
Md man had no thoughts of vengeance, and 
was no better pleased with the crowd than 
we were; for turning to his soldiers, he 
desired them to disperse the mob, which 
they did in a moment, by pelting them with 
great stones. The chief now — to cry 
violently, and turning towards the village, 
walked away, leaning his head on the 
shoulder of one of his aon le. As he went 
along, he not only sobbed and wept, but 
every now and then bellowed aloud. 


They again tried to comfort him, but 
in vain. 

*¢ The old man made a long speech in 
reply; in the course of which the behead- 
ing sign was. frequently repeated. It is 
curious that he invariably held his hands 
towards his throat after he had gone through 
this motion, and appeared to wash his hands 
in his blood: probably he did this in imi- 
tation of some ceremony used at execu- 
tions.” 

Leaving the venerable Coreay to his 
fate, our ships threaded the way for 
upwards of a hundred miles among 
islands, lying in immense clusters in 
every direction, and varying in size from 
a few hundred yards in length, to five or 
six miles. As far as the eye could reach, 
they saw, from the mast head, other 
groups, to which there appeared to be 
no visible termination. Most of the 
isles are inhabited, wooded, and culti- 
vated,-in the valleys, as well as the 
sides of the hills, with millet, and a 
species of bean. At several the Expe- 





dition touched, and almost invariably 
found the natives timid, incurious, and 
jealous. Their dwellings are mean and 
inconvenient. The animals noticed, 
were a small breed of bullocks, very 
fat, and dogs: pigeons, hawks, and 
eagles, and few small birds. Crows 
were very numerous. 

From one point as many as 120 to 
170 of the islands, which compose this 
wonderful archipelago, were counted. 
The Chinese written-character is under- 
stood by the natives ; but as our voyagers 
neither remained Jong enough among 
them to cultivate an intimacy, nor pos- 
sessed this means of communication, their 
remarks are consequently of less value 
than they would otherwise have been. 
At Loo-Choo, having steered their 
course thither, their observations are 
infinitely more attractive, and thither, 
in our next Number, we mean to ac- 
company them. 





An Excursion to Windsor, in July 1810; 
a Sail from Maidstone to Rochester 
and the Nore. By John Evans, A.M. 
To which is annexed, a Journal of a 
Trip to Paris, in Autumn, 1816. By 
John Evans, Jun. A.M. 19mo. 
pp: 558. 


If any body ever pitied critics by pro- 
fession, which nobody ever does—for 
professed critics are unfortunately better 
known by their stings than their honey 
—we are sure we should sometimes have 
our lot compassionated. This plaint we 
utter now, not because this volume is one 
of those cheerless tomes which repay 
our labours with no fruit, but sheerly 
because it is so multifarious and various 
as fairly to distract us. We know not 
where or how to begin—the very title 
page is a bill of fare, which would take 
up one of our columns, and every suc- 
ceeding page is an anecdote or tale, and 
the whole book a medley of that enter- 
taining gossip, drawn from much read- 
ing, anda general turn for observation, 
which it is utterly impossible to digest 
into the shape of a critical analysis. 
We shall quote the title to one of the 
twelve letters of which the excursion to 
Windsor consists, and from this leave 
our readers to guess the sort of amuse- 
ment they may expect from Mr. Evans's 
tour. 

“¢ Biography of Horace Walpole, latterly 
Lord Or ord: Story of Chatterton, and his 
melancholy exit; curious Epistle of 
Orford to a Lady; his great love of Paint- 
ing ; his Sermon’ on Painting, delivered at 
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Houghton ; Shee’s delineation of a Painter; 
Anecdotes of Benjamin West; his early 
genius, and singular setting apart to the 

rofession ; Little Strawberry Hill; Mrs. 

atherine Clive; her History, Monument, 
and Epitaph; Excursions of the Corpora- 
tion of London on the Thames; the Swans 
on the Thames ; Swans noticed by Homer, 
Horace, and Virgil ; their dying Strains ; 
Simile by Doddridge ; Band of Gypsies, 
with remarks on their food and habits; 
Teddington; its rural situation; its Church ; 
Dr. Stephen Hales, History and Anecdotes 
of ; Hope of a future Life ; General Resur- 
rection of the Dead.” 


Twelve times this copious index, as 
Mr. Evans, who is, we understand, a 
very respectable teacher at Islington, 
well knows, will make a sum total of 
biographical, historical, literary, anec- 
dotical, instructing, classical, tradi- 
tional, poetical, and amusing matter, 
which cannot fail to offer a fund 
of light reading for the use of de- 
sultory ramblers in the fields of 
letters. And his work deserves pre- 
cisely this character. There is a great 
deal in. it, drawn from all kinds of 
sources, and compiled without much 
regard to the novelty of the subjects. 
As a melange, extracted from the little 
theatre, comprehended in his travels, 
and the persons, ancient and modern, 
who have appeared thereon, it may 
serve to while away a vacant hour, and 
what is still more praise-worthy, we 
are gladto say, that as it is addressed to 
youth, it may be safely perused by 
youth, and afford much gratification 
without injury to morals, though there 
are a few passages which we could 
wish expunged. 

The account of the King’s walking 
upon the terrace at Windsor (July 
1810) may terminate this notice, not 
only as deeply interesting in itself, and 
possessing greater originality than most 
of the narrative, but also as affording a 
fair specimen of the author's style and 
manner. 


‘It was geven o’clock, and the coop 
op Kiné soon made his appearance, with 
his accustomed punctuality. A little door 
in the castle was thrown open, when two 
attendants were seen leading this venerable 
personage with great care down a flight of 
steps, till he safely alighted upon the ter- 
race. Then the Princesses Elizabeth and 
Augusta, who were present, accompanied 
him, one on each side, or rather took hold 
of his arm; they paced backwards and 
forwards for an hour, two bands of music 
playing alternately; the fine tones of the 
several instruments being heightened by the 
stillness of the closing day. The king was 
dressed neatly; blue coat with gilt buttons 





and star, white waistcoat and small-clothes, 
white stockings, and gold buckles in his 
shoes. His hat somewhat resembled that 
worn by the clergy, with the addition of a 
gold button and loop, mounted by a black 
cockade, which marks him out conspi- 
cuously from the rest of the company. His 
Majesty looked ruddy and full; his voice 
sonorous, and he converses with cheerful- 
ness, though, when he attempts to speak 
rather hastily, it is with hesitation. His 
want of sight is very apparent, for his hat 
is drawn over the upper part of his face, 
and he feels about with his cane, especially 
ascending or descending a step. It is affect- 
ing to see him, though he appears cheerful 
when he speaks, and seems as if nothing was 
the matter with him. He nowand then stops, 
to converse either with the officers, or with 
the nobility and gentry. - - - - This daily 
promenade must benefit both his mind and 
body, while the presence, as well as the 
attention of so many of his subjects, some 
coming from distant parts, must yield him 
no inconsiderable gratification. The coun- 
tenances of the princesses are replete with 
good-nature, he most exemplary is their 
attention to their aged parent. This in- 
deed is their best praise, their noblest re- 
commendation. Filial piety is the charac- 
teristic attribute of humanity. It sheds a 
lustre upon all the other virtues which en- 
rich and adorn the great family of mankind, 
It should be remarked, that the King, in 
returning back to his apartments in the 
castle, passing by the band of musicians 
on the steps, always touched his hat, and 
said, in an audible voice, ‘ Gentlemen, 
good night, I thank you.’ Indeed his Ma- 
jesty, during the whole time, seemed in 
perfect good-humour with all the com- 
pany.” 

We cannot spare room for further 
observation. The foreign tour is the 
unpresuming and ingenuous production 
of a youthful traveller, who first ex- 
changes home for foreign manners ; 
and the work altogether a very agree- 
able miscellany. 





Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole to 
George Montagu, Esq. from 1736 to 
1770. 4to. pp. 446., 

A new collection of the correspondence 

of a person so celebrated as Horace 

Walpole, cannot fail to be a great treat 

tu the public. These letters are ad- 

dressed to the son of General Montagu, 
and nephew of the second Earl of Hali- 
fax, who was the representative of 

Northampton, private secretary to Lord 

North when Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, and the holder of several other 

official situations. He seems also to 
have been a man of refined mind, and 
elegant literary acquirements ; an inti- 


mate and suitable friend for Lord 
Orford, 
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The style, as might be anticipated, 
is easy and playful, and the epistles full 
of piquant anecdotes. Er. gr. 


«*T remember a very admired sentence 
in one of my Lord Chesterfield’s speeches, 
when he was haranguing for this war ; 
(anno 1745). With a most rhetorical tran- 
sition, he turned to the tapestry in the 
House of Lords, and said with a sigh, he 
feared there were no historical looms at 
work now!” (page 14.) 

«* Nowl ate bets talking of remarkable 
periods in our annals, I must tell you what 
my Lord Baltimore thinks one :—He.said 
to the Prince t’other day, ‘ Sir, your Royal 
Highness’s marriage will be an @re@ in. 
English history.” (/did.) 

“* Of beauty I can tell you an admirable 
story : One Mrs. Comyns, an elderly gentk - 
woman, has lately taken a house in St. 
James’s Street; some young gentlemen 
went there t’other night;—* Well, Mrs. 
Comyns, I hope there won’t be the same 
disturbances here, that were at your other 
house in Air Street.’—* Lord, Sir, I never 
had any disturbances there. mine was as 
quiet a house as any in the neighbourhood, 
and a great deal of company came to me: 
it was only the ladies of quality that envied 
me.’—* Envied you! Why your houre was 
pulled down about your ears.’—‘ Oh dear 
Sir! don’t you know how that happened ?’ 
‘No, pray how?’ ‘ Why, dear Sir, it was 
my lady , who gave ten guineas to 
the mob to demolish my house, because her 
ladyship fancied I got women for Colonel 
Conway.” (page 15.) *. 

eee’ § 


** [have heard nothing of A 
(Augustus Townsend’s) will; my lady, who 
you know hated him, came the opera 
t other night, and on pulling off her gloves, 
and finding her hands all black, said imme- 
diately, ‘My hands are guilty, but my 
heart is free.’” (page 26.) 

** Should I not condole with you upon 
the death of the head of the Cues (John 
Duke of Montagu). If you have not heard 
of his will, I will tell you cre 
are two codicils, one in favour of his ser- 
yants, and the other of his dogs, cats, and 
creatures, which was a little unnecessary, 
for Lady Cardigan has exactly his turn for 
saving every thing’s life. As he was making 
the codicil, one of his cats popes on his 
knee; ‘ What,’ says he, ‘ have you a mind 
to be a witness too! You can’t, for you are 
a party concerned.’” (page 66.) 

“IT hear your friend Lord N is 
wedded ; somebody said, it is very hot 
weather to marry so fat a bride; George 
Selwyn replied, ‘ Oh, she was kept in ice 
three days before.” (page 78.) 

‘*] shall only tell you a bon-mot of 


Keith’s, the igty Winwnd and conclude. 
1 


‘ G—d d—n the Bishops,’ said he, (I be 
Miss Montagu’s pardon), ‘ so they will 
hinder my marrying. Well, let ’em, but 
Vil be revenged: I'll buy two or three acres 
of ground, and by G-d PN) wnder-bury them 
all.’” (page 103.) 

“* My Lord D——h is going to marry a 








Sortune, 1 forget her name; my Lord G—s 
asked him how long the honey-moon would 
last? He replied, « Don’t me of the 
honey-moon; it is harvest-moon with me.’ 

*© We have had a sort of debate in the 
House of Commons on the bill for fixing 
thé augmentation of the salaries of the 
judges. Charles Townsend says, the book 
= wd ges was saved by the book of Vum- 

‘a. 

"My ae Magn es shewed George Sel- 
wyn her clothes; they are blue, with spots 

silver of the size of a shilling, and a 
silver trimming, and cost—— my Lord will 
know what. She asked George how he 
liked’ them: he replied, Why, you will be 
change for a guinea.” (page 181.) 

But this may suffice for the pre- 
sent, as a specimen of the Walpoliana. 
The whole kis full of bon-mots ; 
many of them exceedingly scandalous, 
and others written in so free a style, 
that we cannot transcribe them. If 
ever there was a companion to Bubb 
Doddington’s celebrated Diary, it is in 
this volume. There is the same licence, 
the same acquaintance with the in- 
trigues, &c. of the higher ranks ; and 
there is infinitely more point and wit. 
Tt is to be regretted, that some of the 
passages, where libertinism is most 
nakedly exposed, have not been struck 
out... We say nothing of the wit in 
which the court of King George I]. is 
handled, nor of the unsparing severity 
with which all are treated, from the 
King upon his throne, to the lewest 
cotter The satire is biting. Many 
anecdotes are told of the commence- 
ment of the reign of our present King, 
which exhibit his Majesty in the most 
amiable point of view, and are now 
peng interesting. Occasional notices 
of the arts and artists add to the spirit 
of the. work, and are at once curious 
and entertaining. These will supply 
us with matter for future extracts; and 
in the interim we shall copy a few 
affecting particulars of the trials and 
conduct of the Scotch lords in 1746. 

** Poor braye old Balmerino retracted his 
plea, asked pardon, and desired the Lords 
to intercede for mercy. As he returned to 
the Tower, he stop ithe coach at Charin. 
Cross to buy honey-blobs, as the Scotch 
gooseberries. e says he is extremely 
afraid Lord Kilmarnock will not behave 
well. The Duke (Cumberland) said pub- 
Ticly at his levee, that the latter proposed 


murdering the English prisoners. 
a Cromaftie presented her petition 
to the last Sunday. He was very civil 


to her, but would not at all give her any 
hopes. She proceed 8p as soon as he 
was gone. Lord ' is told me that 


her Lord weeps every time any | of his 
fate his mentioned to him. Old Balme- 
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rino k his spirits to the same pitch 
of valeey: ta the ach ek Wostuninntar he 
shewed Lord Kilmarnock how he must lay 


his head; bid him net wince, lest the 
stroke should cut his skull or his shoulders 5 
and advised him to bite his lips. As they 
were to return, he begged they might have 
another bottle together, as they should 
never meet any more, till , and then 
pointing to his neck. At getting into the 
coach he said to the jailer, ‘ Take care or 
you will break my shins with this damned 
axe.’ 

“1 must tell you a bon-mot of Mot 
Selwyn’s at the trial. He saw Bethel’s 
8 visage looking wistfully at the rebel 
Lords: he said,‘ What a shame it is to turn 
her 9 to the prisoners till they are con- 

ned.’ 





“If you have a mind for a true foreign 
idea, one of the foreign ministers said at 
the trial to another, ‘ Vraiment cela est 
auguste” * Oui,’ replied the other, ‘ cela 
est vrai, mais cela nest pas royate.’ 

**T am assured that the Countess of 
Errol made her son, Lord Kilmarnock, 
into the rebellion on pain of disinheriting 
him. 1 don’t know whether I told you that 
the man at the Tennis Court protests he 
has known him dine with the man that sells 
pees at Story’s Gate; and, says he, 

e would often have been if I would 
have taken him home to dinner. He was 
certainly so poor, that in one of his wife’s 
intercepted letters she tells him she has 
plagued their steward for a fortnight for 
money, and can but three shillings. 
Can one help ityeg such distress? 1 am 
vastly softened too about Balmerino’s re- 
lapse, for his pardon was only granted him 
to engage his brother’s vote at the election 
of Scotch Peers - - - - - - = = 
- August 16. I have been this 
morning at the Tower, and passed under 
the new heads at Temple Bar, where peo- 
ple make a trade of letting spying-glasses 
at a halfpenny a look. Old Lovat arrived 
last night. I saw Murray, Lord Derwent- 
water, Lord Tyaquair, Lord Cromartie and 
his son, and the Lord Provost, at their re- 
spective windows. The other two wretched 
Lords are in dismal towers ; and they have 
stopped up one of old Balmerino’s windows, 
because he talked to the populace; and 
now he has only one that looks directly 
upon all the seaffolding. They brought in 
the death-warrant at his dinner. His wife 
fainted. He said, ‘ Lieutenant, with- your 
damned warrant you have spoiled my Lady’s 
stomach.’ Lord Kilmarnock, who has hi- 
therto kept up his spirits, grows extremely 
terrified.’ 


(To be continued.) 





A Poem on the Death of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte, &c. 
By the Rev. R. Kennepy, A.M. 
Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel, Bir- 
mingham. Svo. pp. 42. 

We have been reminded that we owed 

a notice to this poem, which there was 





no danger of our fo ; since in 
addition to being eer a most ela- 
borate, it possesses the merit of being 
also one of the most beautiful effusions 
to which the death of the Princess 
Charlotte has led the British Muses. It 
is written in blank verse, with great 
felicity aad sweetness of style, well be. 
fitting the sentiments, which are tender 
and elevated. The blended pathos and 
moral dignity pervading the whole, are 
deserving of high obation ; nor 
can we withhold the same meed frem 
the patriotic touches which, here and 


there, so gracefully vary the expressive 


pouring forth of genuine feeling and 
philanthropy. 

According to our practice, we shall 
make a few selections in support of the 
opinion we have ventured to pronounce, 
and without dwelling longer on the 
theme (which indeed would only be 


8°! to repeat panegyrics) leave it to the 


public todecide, whether we are favour- 
able, or merely just, in eur applause. 
Take the following sketch of parental 
and conjugal affliction. 


‘* Woe too is there, im the mind’s depth, that 
knows 

Nor sound, nor sign. What hand shall lift the 
veil 


Which hides parental grief, the childless fate 

That finds no medicine in pomp or power, 

The void of soul an empire cannot fill ? 

How would the feebleness of words bat mock 

The Husband’s agony! who sitting now 

In widow’d desolation, where so late 

He own’d a paradise of nuptial bliss, 

Feels all the love that warm’d his bosom there 

Increas’d each moment by the madd’ning thought 

That it is shar’d, and can be shar’d, no more ; 

That she o’er whom he bends, who lov’d hint best 

Of all on earth, and as a shape of Heav’n 

Before him spoke and smil’d, is senseless clay ; 

That, when most prizing her, he would haye 
sham’d 

His en pers ae ways more tender still, 

She knows it not, never shall again 

Return affection’s pressure with the hand 

Design’d to wield a sceptre, that dear hand, 

Which gave him, with itself, a noble heart 

That earth’s sceéptres would have cheaply 
bought.” 


The description of the nation’s sor- 
rowing is drawn with an equally effec- 
tive pencil; but we pass it over for ¢ 
rich poetical picture of domestic bliss. 


meg ey om abr ger dp 

onour sweet Endearment keeping guard) 

Can centre in a little quiet nest, 

All that Desire would fly for thro’ the earth ; 

That can, the world el , be itself 

A world 3 that wants no witnesses 
Heav’n 


Or, if it where cultur’d shines, 
And that which gives it being, bigh and bright, _ 
Allures all eyes, yet its delight is drawn 
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: 
is sail that the studies of Her Royal 


Highness taught her— 

«“ To know that then greatest shews, 
When, like the it smiles upon all eyes, 
And sees all eyes ing it again" — 


from the same source—the perusal of 
history. 
“And this her own, and her jov’d husband’s 


She led to note whate'er in men or things 
Was usefull, wise, or glorions; as the bees 
Wander with busy pinien to make boot 
On the field's Rewery sweets, and store a hive 
With honied treasure for the general weal. 
After painting the life of harmony 
and joy at Clermont, the poet thus 
finely proceeds : 
“ *T was thus they drank the cup of Tife together, 
Making each sip as nectar to the taste, 
And Baye cere oe Serer anenn peel, 
So sweet 2 cap was theirs ; but when look’d, 
rates Ne gg ge 
Desth @ash’d it to the ground: for him who 
earns Sie ene 
aoe : 
Ail'she to hima, and he to her had been.” — 
The poem finishes with a slightly al- 
view of the day of general hu- 
iation and prayer which the British 
people adopted as the best mode of tes- 
tifying their feelings on this calamitous 
event. The import of their concordant 
aspirations is given in an animated 
strain; bat we shall only copy the con- 
Kires—a petition te Heaven in 
behalf of our Prince and of our native 
land 


caf the reft Father in our sympathies 


a  warm’d with filial love, 


By triumphs ever and vice, 
darkens, or afflicts 
The dot or mind of maa; in present jo 





The Pignoforte Primer; containing the 
Rudiments of Music: calculated either 
for priprte tuition, ar teaching in classes. 
By 1.2. Burrowes. 

The bustle that M. Logier’s plan of 

education ‘has caused in the musical 


‘i have reckoned them. 
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pears that much time is lost at beard- 
ing-school, for want of a more 

plan; and that by dividing the pupils 
into classes, and making some study 
the theary, while others are engaged in 
the practice, a considerable advance- 
ment in knowledge might be made. 
Among the advecates for an improved 
system, Mr. Burrowes stands eminently 


forward; and his “ Primer” will be | giom 


read with avidity by every master whe 
is anxious for the improvement of his 
pupils. The following is the outline of 
the plan, 

“The school to be divided into classes 
by the master; one_whole class to attend 
at a time, with one pupil from the class 
next above, as teacher. Each pupil to be 
teacher in turn. 
Mes exercises _ to be beg = from 

ie er, or making the S$ €x- 
plain to the re bn @en acey sont to be 
played ; ane the time ate and the 
manner counting it t ughont ; int- 
ing out the sary Tine whence the a TS 
are to be raised, those which are to be 
down, the reasons for ng, &c. The 
younger pig r attended in their daily 
nr! y the elder ones. ny 9 i 
™m yen ’ e con- 
tents of ae hok pupils proceed 
to the study of harmony, ead the ractice 
of playing chords with 

The plan of question and answer has 
been adopted, as a convenient made of 
setting idssons in the way of tasks to 
the pupils. Among other curious and 
origmal matter, it is suggested (page 
34) that the easiest way of remember- 
ing a fifth, is to observe, that all keys 
have fifths, either sharp, flat, or two 
natural, like themselves, except B, 
which has F flat for its fifth, and Bb, 
which has F natural. Yet in counting 
these fifths by semitones, there seems 
to be a small error: the number is 
sail to be seven. Now, az it is the 
custom in counting the notes of the 
diatonie seale, to reckon the note we 


go from, as wells the nete we go to, | th 


there would appear toe be eight. And 
this is the way that Baumgarten, Deit- 
tenhofer, and most other theorists, 
The mode of 
forming the scale by tetrachords, is 
very ingenious, and much easier to com- 
prehend than any method we have 
seen. Many other useful things in 


this little treatise might be pointed out, 
had we room; but suffice it to say, 
that it is ably written, and will be of 
infinite service as a scheol-book, with- 
out vs in the plan of instruc- 
tion ich any master may have 
adopted. 





The Doctrine of the Lower World of the 
Egyptians, and of the Mysteries of Isis. 
(Extracted from an Essay on the 
“* Mines of the East.") By M. Joseph 
Von Hammer. 


One of the best preserved Mummies in the 
Imperial Museum at Vienna, enabled the 
Author of this Essay to read, it may be 
said, the whole d e of the infe re 
s in the representations depicted upon 
it. AH mummies, as wellas all the cases 
or sarcophagi, in which they lie, are covered 
with A om mage of various kinds, but 
always having a resemblance to each other ; 
but there is none in which the whole series 
of figures remains so un in the co- 
lours and design as in this. ‘The series of 
these representations is on the lower bogrd 
ef the case, on which the mummy lies, 
beth en the inside and outside of the board. 
We go through them in their natural order, 
which explains itself, internally from ‘the 
fuot to the head, and externally in the same 
order. The contents of them contradi¢t in 
a remarkable manner the prejadice which 
was impressed upon us in our early 

tion, and which we for the most part in¢ul- 
cate in our children, that these people of 
ppg bap no precise idea of a second 
life. e objection that these Mysteries of 
Isis led only to a more spiritual in the 
flesh, in consequence of the doetrine received 
by anys! seems to ee by the 
meaning of the pictures. e - 
cent the ‘incorpoteal by séaslife tapes, 
does not exclude the spiritual sense.” A 
Heathen who should see and hear the ex- 
ternal symbols of our spiritual doctrines in 
haptism, confirmation, &c. and the mode 
of re nting our convictions of an eter- 
nal hfe, in resurrection, jw x s, 
sheep, and eternal hallelujah, also 
dishelieve that we understood ~ Rog the 
most incorporeal, (ankérperlichste) the 
Highest, revealed to the inner man. 
reater may himself decide on the truth of 
this comparison. 

I. The representations are—The Gate o 
the Kingdom of the Grave.—A great gate 
the entrance to this kingdom: it 
stands a sepuichral column, with sevey 
striped sacred fillets. Close by stand two 
mourning women, as Herodotus @eseribes 

em. rer their heads are numerous 
hieroglyphics, where the Greek eross oc- 
curs several times, which cg the Pare 
tians was the symbel of eternal life. Two 
covered baskets near them contain the fu- 
neral offerings. 

II, The Guardian of the nether World.— 
This is the wolf, which lies stretched at his | 
full fength in the attitude of the sphinx, 
and guards the entrance to the of 
the grave. Tt is necessary to attend to the 
difference between fhis representation of 
the wolf and that of the dog; they are the 
opesiols ef the good and evil principles; 

wolf allotted to Typhon, the deg 
‘to Anubis. The wolf here is not repre- 
‘sented in the usual attitude, } with the 


| sacred scourge, like the aster lantb with 
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the standard; near him is the eye of Osiris 
as the symbol of Providence and Justice ; 
and next it the sacred venomous serpent, 
as the symbol of the spirit of the universe, 
the Lord of life and death. 

II. The Corpse in the Grave.—This is 
the representation of the corpse which is 
depicted on several mummies and other 
monuments; that is the mummy on a bier 
usually formed in the shape of a lion; un- 
der which stand four Divinities represented 
as jars, while one or two Genii are em- 
ployed about the mummy. Respecting this 
picture, which is found upon A gaan ay 
there has been much debate, because the 
character of the good and evil Genii was 
not distinguished. They have the wolf’s 
head, the dog’s head, that of the sparrow- 
hawk, and the sow’s head of Isis, as sym- 
bols. . The genius with the wolf's head, 
who here stands upright next to the mum- 
my, holds a goblet in his hand, which con- 
tains the beverage of oblivion. The same 
opposition of Genij appears in the four jars 
under the bier,* the lids of which consist 
of a hawk’s head and a sow’s head as good 
Genii, and of a wolf’s head and a cat’s 
head as evil Genii. The question now is, 
to determine the meaning of this represen- 
tation. The form of the bier in the shape 
of a lion is explained by the circumstance 
of the fable (Mythe) in which a lion carries 
off the corpse of Osiris: the meaning of 
the good and evil Genii pppeees to each 
other we um J follow into Ismaclism, like 
many other Egyptian doctrines which have 
been transferred into it. According to this, 
the soul as soon as it lies in the tomb 
has to suffer the pains of the grave, that is 
the appearance of a Genius, who puts to 
es respecting its life, and then 
) it to judgment. Such a one therefore 
is the Genius near the mummy in the grave: 
in some instances the soul itself is repre- 
sented visibly, flying out of the mouth of 
the mummy in the tha of a little bird, or 
a butterfly. Often too, one sees at the head 
and foot of the bier female Genii in a pray- 
ing attitude, probably deprecating the pains 
of the soul in the grave. These are called 
in Islamism, servants of God, were con- 
sidered as mediatrices, and were saluted, 


by the ons praying, on the right and 
onthelet. : 


IV. The Funeral Offering —The soul 
appears here clothed in a human form, with 
a body quite red, which is evidently no hu- 
man y, (for the mummy lies now in the 
grave) but an unsubstantial infage, which 
* now surrounds the bird or the butterfly. 

is body resembles none of those on the 
other side of the gate of death, and the 
soul retains it, through all the following 
representations, till the highest beatifica- 
tion ; it is also different from the Divinities 


* It is worthy of remark, that grotesque strug- 
between good and bad spirits for the souls of 





Gapussat atenbaeraeme i 
roonging to the early times of the 
. Monks and priests are generally driving 


res 
‘sti 


away the latter by prayers, &c. though it seems 
_ often very doubtful how the contest is to end, En. 





which surround it, and there is never any 

uestion of priests in these representations. 
The form of this funeral offering is every 
where the same, and the sense is also pretty 
clear; it consists of the lotus flower, the 
symbol of eternal life, and the resurrec- 
tion. The soul makes this first offering to 
Horus and the inferior deities, to obtain 
their intercession with the superior ones, 
Isis and Osiris. Horus appears here there- 
fore as the guardian Divinity, at the en- 
trance into the sanctuary. The soul thus 
figured, stands here before the altar, on 
which a bright fire burns, over which again 
the significant lotus flower is seen; in the 
hand it holds a pot with a plant, which has 
the same signification as the gardens of 
Adonis, in the festival of Adonis among 
the Greeks, namely, a type of the resur- 
rection of the flesh, in the sense of the 
Scriptures ; that the just shall rise again 
like fresly leaves; that they shall flourish 
like cedars and palm trees. This image of 
the flower-pot is found even now on all 
oriental tombs, on which flower-pots are 
carved. Behind Horus, to whom the of- 
fering is made, stands the Thirsus, with 
the sacred veil, which we shall find again 
below. The hieroglyphics over the head 
probably contain the prayer of the soul that 
makes the offering. 

V. The mediating Divinity.—Four Genii 
with a green feather in their hands, doubt- 
less belong to the inferior divinities, whom 
the soul invoked, in order to pass, through 
their means, into the community of the 
blessed. Whether they represent the four 
elements in the seasons, it is evident that 
they are imploring and interceding for the 
departed soul.. A hand-breadth of the 
board over their head is broken off in the 
case here described ; there is however still 
visible the ends of the wings which belong- 
ed to the winged globe, the symbol of the 
Spirit of the Universe, whom the four In- 
tercessors had implored for the reception of 
the soul. : 


(To be concluded in our next, ) 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW VIEW OF LONDON. 

As we make very free in our obser- 
vations on foreign countries, so do 
foreigners make very free in their cri- 
ticisms upon England. The following 
appeared in a Ghent paper extremely 
hostile to Great Britain, and, though 
it may be amusing to read, is so furi- 
ously intolerant and unjust, that we 
cannot, in speaking of it, say even, 
Fas est ab hoste doceri. é 

Sir, Bruges, Jan, 9, 1818. 
Curiosity induced me, a short time ago, to 
visit London, where I remained nut 
fortnight. Assuredly no one will deny that 
it is the largest city in Europe, and, with- 
out contradiction, it is at present the richest 
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in the world; but I must coafess I was not 
a little astonished to find the noblemen and 
citizens so wealthy, and their houses so 
mean and pitiable. Though’in England 
manufactures are carried to the highest 
point of perfection, yet painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, are more backward than 
in any other kingdom in Europe ;—but in 
a country where people of exalted rank 
abandon themselves to intemperate drink- 
ing and dissipation of every kind,—where 
the grand object of the nobility is to pur- 
chase votes to obtain seats in parliament, 
it is not surprising that the arts and 
sciences should be neglected. 

The best nobleman’s residence in Lon- 
don cannot be compared to one of second- 
ary rank in Paris. Except St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, Westminster Abbey, and the new 
Waterloo Bridge, there is no public edifice 
worthy of notice. A small triumphal arch 
is to be erected in St. James’s park, which 
will doubtless be an excellent specimen of 
English architecture, for the elegant design 
of M. ****, of Ghent, was rejected for no 
other reason than because he was not an 
English artist. Thousands of Englishmen 
are at present travelling in all quarters of 
Europe ;—is it not astonishing that none 
of their men of learning should import te 
their native country some of the beautiful 
models of architecture which they see on 
the continent? Can they pass through 
Autun without admiring its triumphal arch ? 
There is a noble design which they might 
copy. The grand entrance gate of Berlin, 
which is in the Doric style, might likewise 
be worthy of their notice: but they will 
bestow no attention on the magnificent 
monuments they meet with, and prefer fol- 
lowing their own bad taste; for they have 
no more notion of architecture than of 
music. They do not scruple to expend 
enormous sums on objects, the value of 
which they are incapable of appreciating. 
I went to view the new church erected at 
Marylebone, under the direction of Earl 
Grosvenor. I thought it wretched ; built 
without any regard either to taste or prin- 
ciples: the meanest architect on the con- 
tinent would have blushed at the very 
thought of proposing sucha design. I like- 
wise saw the new square in Waterloo Place. 
It is built of bricks and mortar, and will 
serve, perhaps, for a few years to charm 
the eyes of the Prince Regent, whose know- 
ledge of architecture is not remarkably ex- 
tensive. 

A monument is to be erected to the me- 
mory of the beloved and regretted Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. This statue is to be 
executed by an English sculptor, instead of 
being entrusted to the most celebrated 
statuary in the world (Canova), who would 
have created a model fit for the study of 
young artists. It is a singular fact, that I 
never observed, either at Carlton House or 
the palaces at Windsor or Brighton, a 
single production of that eminent artist. 
A new Custom-House has recently been 
erected in the vicinity of London Bridge. 
It is built on an immense seale, and in 
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style resembling the gloomy gothic monu- 
ments of the ages of Ignorance. 

After having visited the two grand theatres 
(which are very inconsiderable with regard 
to size), and the shops, in which are de- 
posited the rich productions of English 
commerce, I spent several days in walking 
about the town, without experiencing any 
other emotion than that of extreme ye 25 
At length, heartily tired of a city in which 
allis noise, bustle, and confusion, I joy- 
fully embarked on board a packet-boat, 
and returned to Bruges. eee 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


CamsBripce, Jan. 30.—Saturday last, 
being Bachelors of Arts’ Commencement, 
186 gentlemen were admitted to that 


or 
e following gentlemen obtained aca- 
demival honours on the above occasion :— 


WRANGLERS, 


Ds. Lefevre Trin. 
— Hinde Joh. 
— Malkin Trin. 
— Pope Emm. 
— Warren Jes. 
— Broughton Pemb. 
— Attwood Pemb. |— Skinner Jes. 
— Fisher Trin. |— Jeremy . Trin. 
— Hutchins Pemb. |— Escrect Trin. 
— D'’Arblay Chr. |-—- Crombie Trin. 
— Tyson Cath. |— Clarke Caius, 
— Hawkes Trin. |— Godson Caius, 
— Greenwood Bene’t.|\— Hallewell Chr. 
— Twigg Trin. '— Walter Sid. 


SENIOR OPTIMES. 


Trin. | Ds. Ellis 
Bene’t.| — Stainforth 
Pemb. |— Prickett 
Jes. |— Whately 

i — Thompson 
— Peach 


Ds, Ramsay Jes. 
— Henslow Joh, 
— Geldart Tr. H. 
— Thelwall =‘ Trin. 
— Ven Qu. 
— Beech Joh. 





Ds. Brandt 
— M‘Dowall 


JUNIOR OPTIMES, 


Ds.Torlesse Trin. | Ds, Littlewood 
— Benson Trin. Qu. 
— Tomlin Joh. Emm. 
— Formby Jes. Dew Joh. 
— Hopkinson Clare. i Clare. 
— Luard Joh. 


Total number of academical honours 69, 
being more than on any former occasion in 
the annals of the University. 





The subjects for the Prizes it by the 


presentatives in Parliament for this Uni- 
versity, for the present year, are— 
FOR THE SENIOR BACHELORS, 
Anti jue Musice species et natura. 





MIDDLE BACHELORS, 

Inter Grecos et Romanos Historie Scriptores 
comparatione facta, cujusnam stylus imitatione 
maxime dignus esse videtur. 

The subjeets for Sir William Browne’s 

Gold Medals, for the present year, are— 

FOR THE GREEK ODE, 

In Obitum Illustrissime Principisse Carolette 
Auguste Georgii Wallie Principis Filie. 
FOR THE LATIN ODF, 

In Memoriam Ricardi Vicecomitis Fitzwilliam 
Musei Fitzwilliam Fundatoris munifici. 

FOR THE EPIGRAMS, 

Magna Civitas, Magna Solitudo. 

Porson Parize.—The passage fixed upon, 
for the present year, is— 
Snakrsprare, Henry VIII. Act 3, Sc. 2. 
Beginning with— 
** Cromwell, I did not-think to shed a tear ;’’ 
And ending with— 
- **He would not in mine age 
** Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 

Which is to be translated into Iambic Aca- 

talectic Trimeters, according ‘to the laws 

laid down by the Professor, in his Preface 
to the Hecuba of Euripides. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue Gallery in Pall Mall opened on 
Monday, and public opinion, as far as it 
can be gathered, has sanctioned our preli- 
minary remarks. Its general merit is ac- 
knowledged, and most of the pictures 
which we mentioned as peculiarly striking 
have been purchased by eminent Patrons of 
the Arts, the best proof that could be ad- 
duced of their excellence. Sitting, how- 
ever, ina sort of chair of critical justice—a 
delicate and embarrassing situation we feel 
it to be—it behoves us to speak at least im- 
partially, if we do not affect the garb of a 
technical style; and we proceed to offer 
such observations as a more minute exami- 
nation of the pictures suggests. This pur- 
pose we have to | with only one ge- 
neral remark, which we need scarcely say 

roceeds from as ardent admirers and warm 
riends of the establishment as the periodi- 
cal press can boast. But it does occur to 
us that there is too great a predominancy 
of local lands : not that landscape paint- 
ing is not delightful, or does not afford 
scope for the display of first-rate talents ; 
oe 8 as » take ag Institution was 
‘ormed on other grounds, its main purpose 
being to enco those higher Sealine 
of the art, historical and poetical composi- 
tions, which in this Protestant country 
lacked the patronage which individual 
wealth bestowed on portrait and landscape. 
It does not, upon the whole, appear to us 
that this distinguishing feature is suffici- 
ently adhered to, and we are rather inclined 
to think on the contrary, that, with all its 
merits, in the present exhibition works of 
imagination are rendered secondary to those 
of local scenery. 


‘4 cient art. 





No. I. Tue Ancet Uriev. Wm. Aliston. 
The glorious vision 

The gorgeous form that now upon his throne 
Of rocky amber, like some mountain peak 
Dark ’gainst a lunar sky, before me rose 

In giant majesty ! 


Th’ arch-angel Uriel..... Visit to the Sun. 


We have already pronounced this to be a 
grand and imposing picture. The charac- 
ter and style of the painting are rather more 
worthy of consideration and praise than the 
management of the subject. It is, indeed, 
one of those giant forms which are of every 
day occurrence ; but its excellence lies in 
an approach to the exalted system of an- 
What honour is paid to a mo- 
dern and a young artist when we declare 
that we cannot look upon his work without 
being reminded at times of Michael Angelo 
and at times of Corregio! The manner in 
which Mr. Allston has treated his Uriel 
may aptly be compared with that of the 
Cartoons, or more strictly, perhaps, with 
that of the Roman School, whose painters 
have done so much to improve our national 
taste and ennoble the arts. There is much 
of the fresco in its coup dil, and with 
something of a want of detail, an evident 
want of solidity in the figure. If we could 
add to it that solidity which distinguished 
the chef d’ceuvre of Guercino, seen last year 
on the opposite side of Pall Mall, and now 
in the au Mews, it would deserve al- 
mest unqualified approbation. As it is, it 
is certainly a great and extraordinary pro- 
duction—aiming with no mean flight at the 
highest elevation, and ranking its author 
with the most able artists of the British 

chool. 
No. Ill. Barusnepa. D. Wilkie, R. A. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that in 
a subject of this class, and a cabinet pic- 
ture, grace is at once the recommendation 
and the apology. ‘Naked subjects, if not 
eminently refined, are voluptuous, and the 
sublime of art scorns the slightest approach 
to a mean passion. In the subordinate 
parts of this picture all the skill of Wilkie 
is displayed. The colour, the chiaro-scuro, 
and the whole tone is admirable, except in 
the principal figure, where the carnations 
are by no means sufficiently vivid, but, on 
the contrary, there is a monotony and hea- 
viness which is very prejudicial to the ge- 
neral effect. 

No. XXIJ. A Carpinau. G. H. Harlow. 

This truly excellent work of art must be 
placed among the number of those produc- 
tions which are said to be done con amore: 
in which the artist or the writer pours out 
his whole soul upon the subject, and con- 
centrates his powers upon a single object or 

articular effect. Its character and colour- 
ing warrant the approbation of every man 
of taste, and had he painted no other pic- 
ture, this would justify us in looking Tor. 
ward to the artist as a credit and support 
to our national school. There is a fine 
breadth about the head, well preserved with 
all the brilliancy of colour, which we ob- 
serve in the best works of Rubens; one of 
whose studies (by the way) in the collection 
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of the late Dr. Hunter, which went along 
with the museum to Gleago: is brought to 
our memory by this Cardinal. This study 
was transferred to the celebrated picture of 
the Woman taken in Adultery, and was, we 
believe, considered a portrait of Otho 
Venius or M. de Vos. It is probably the 
costume of the character, but the precise 
fan-like form of the prelatical dress does 
hot improve the appearance of the whole; 
but the great merit, independent of this 
slight objection, lies in the dignity and cha- 
raeter of the head. 
No. XXV. THe Ixrant Moses. 
John Jackson, R.A. 

- In this specimen Mr. Jackson has ap- 
proved himself an exquisite colourist. There 
18 @ lightness and transparency in the tones 
of the flesh, which are truly desirable in all 
subjects of this nature, and maintain a fine 
harmony with the back-ground. The mark- 
ing of the neck is too sudden, and gives us 
— idea of a héad separated from the 


XXIX. Mre Mernrinies. 
Sir W. Beechy, R.A. 

In this the artist has not embedied our 
idea of the Scotch gipsy. Smoothness of 
painting does not accord with a character 
of so much energy. As we shall hereafter 
have to pay a tribute of applause to another 
picture the same ‘hand, we may be ex- 
cused here giving an opinion that the pre- 
sent is a failure. 

XXXVI. An Arrernoon’s Nap. 


F.P —- 

A verv clever picture ; of spirit, whe- 
ther it regards the character and expression 
or technical skill in the art. This little 
domestic intrigue represents a daughter en- 
gaged with a lover while her father is asleep 
—she is forbidding his entrance, as a dog, 
not sleeping so sound as his master, has 
taken the alarm. It is very humorously 
treated, and our attention is divided, but, 
at the same time, tified between the 
earnestness of the girl and the profoand re- 
pose of the father. We wish we could add 
that the contrast was as happily preserved 
in their colour ; but the mellowness and 
_ Yichness of the sleeper and all around him 
is disturbed by the cold and chalky white- 
ness of the damsel. Upon the whole, the 
subject is full of vigour, and the relief a 
great imprevement upon some of the ar- 
tist’s preceding performances. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MONTICELLO. 
(From the MS, Journal of a late Tour on the 
Continent.) 
We had returned from our excursion on 
the lake with something like a determina- 
tion, not the less sincere for its being less 
**Joud than deep,” to look for no more 
raptures in water ecxeursions;—but the 


evenings in this country are so bn rj 
fine, chat owe éaslly forgets the railings 

the day. The sun was going down & we 
ed the hill to the Casa Cavairtti, 











and, without. the usual raptures on orange 
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skies and perfumed airs, the sight from the 
summit was most noble, various, and pic- 
turesque. This is the land of colours, and 
the landscape was an immense panorama, 
tinged in long sweeps of radiance, as if 
each was the division of a map. 
lay before us on the left, an endless expan- 
sion of the green of vineyard and fruit 
gardens; then came the true Italian view 
of hills, touched with crimson lights, and 
in the intervals glimpses of three or four 
remote lakes, that looked like sheets of 
sanguined steel. In front the sun was 
stooping in full glory upon Milan, and the 
dome of the Cathedral rose among heavy 
spople clouds, like a pillar of gold ;—the 

olognese hills were the relief of this mag- 
nificent foreground, and they had the ad- 
ditional depth of being loaded with what 
seemed a growing thunderstorm, To all 
this nothing was wanting but a group of 
banditti, or a procession of pilgrims; and, 
as Fortune would have it, we were sud- 
denly called from our aerial contemplations 
to look upon what might have been taken 


| for either. Our guide, whom we sent-to 


reconnoitre, soon returned, and told us 
that they were redeemed slaves from Al- 
giers. They seemed a very ferocious troop ; 
we, however, were numerous enough not 
to feel much alarm, and waited for their 
coming, which was preluded by a general 
Viva Be the Bravi Inglesi. They were 
about 40; some of them had been long in 
slavery, and bore the marks of an African 
sun in their stained and withered complex- 
ions. We soon grew excellent friends, and 
heard a multitude of stories of the attack 
under Lord Exmouth,—unmeasured 

of English gallantry, and some strong de- 
seriptions of the desperation of the Moors, 
and the slaughter within the walls. We 
were generous, as they called it; and, be- 
fore parting, they gave a specimen of their 
gratitude. They produced two women, 
whom, in defiance of all the laws of Algiers 
and Mahommed, they had smuggled away, 
in the general confusion of their d ure, 
and we were honoured with a dance. The sun 
was now setting, and we became impatient 
of lingering — the hills, and rather 
suspicious of night in such company. How- 
ever, they insisted that they should be per- 
mitted the honour of exhibiting their finest 
specimen of African accomplishment. They 
ranged themselves into two partics, with 
the exception of ten or twelve, who did not 
consider themselves equal to the display. 
A few moments were enough for them to 
bind their sashes round theig heads into 
some resemblance of a turban; their cloaks 
were flung scarfed round their shoulders, 
and we found ourselves in the presence of 
what might be easily mistaken for a band 
of travelling Moors. They had contrived 
to preserve some mandolines and a wild 
kind of horn in use among the shepherds 


| on the borders of the desert. They found 


‘out a level spot on the hill side, anid com- 
menced with a ies of chorus and a con- 
fused dance. is soon ceased, and 
divided, One of the females headed ¢ 


bardy | dark faces a 


below, aud with 

unemployed 
slaves were seattered round the edge of the 
circle, —— in their brown cloaks, that 


We were standin; 
our backs to thé ‘sun. 


ound, and with their fixed 
unmoving figures, like so 
many monuments of stone. sun was 
now ne | the horizon, and broad gleams 
of fiery light were striggling through the 
heavy clouds that were rolling downwards 
to the hill. ‘In the midst of a sudden 
of rose-coloured and sanguine radiance, one 
of the women advanced from the centre of 
the dancers, who were grouped on the sum- 
mit. She was a tall and stately figure, and 
must have once been very handsome. A 
Greek and sternprofile, bold and rapidly- 
moving eyebrows, large eyes of the deepest 
black, a cheek of artificial crimson, and a 
mouth of such dimpled sweetness. as 
strangely contrasted with the haughty and 
tragic expression of her general physiog- 
nomy. We afterwards learned that she 
was a- Turkess who had been sent amon 
the menials of the Haram for some act 0 
violence or reyenge. She declaimed a so- 
liloquy of which we did not understand one 
wore, for it was in Arabic. She frequently 
pointed to the Heavens, then cast her eyes 
round, paused, listened, then 
wards as if she saw some descen won- 
der; this closed with a prostration. A 
painter might have made a noble study of 
this subject, with the wild gesture and il- 
lumined figure, the scarlet shawl that 
crowned her brow, like a wreath of fire in 
the sun, and her countenance alternatel 
brightening and darkening as if with the 
within. She might have stood for a Cas- 
sandra. As she rose the two parties com- 
menced singing in tarn, and with the same 
style of gesture, turning from Earth to 
Heaven. is singular pantomime was to 
represent the transmission of Mohammed's 
sword from the upper world ; and, whether 
from the vengeaace of their Moorish mas- 
“ters, or its intrinsic beauty, had been one 
of the tasks imposed on such of the slaves 
as exhibited any ‘‘ music m their souls” to 
learn. The chorus, heard at ne oe time 
and place, rht not have produced any 
very yoseedtes = adaniration, and it6 im- 
stramental part was miserable; but heard 
under all the circumstances, even the chime 
of the mandoliaes, and the sad and deep 
notes of the desert horn, breaking in among 
voices that in all their captivity were Italian, 
seemed, in that place of solitude, and in 
the presence of the beings who had them- 
selves undergone the “perils by fire, and 
flood, and chains o’ the Moor,” meade up, 
as we all subsequently agreed, the most 
goreti effect that wehad ever experienced 
om music. On parting st gave us the 
words of their chant, wh send you 
versified, from a diteral translation by our 
friend H—. 
THE PROPHET’S SCYMATAR. 

I seea in the sky, 

The aoukine rushing wild and high! 

"Tis dark—and darker still! The moon 


reached to t 
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The lightnings upward to the pole 
Roll gorgeous ;—not for us they roll. 
Things in that tossing sky have birth 
This hont, that bear no stain of earth. 
OF @ * 
The storm descends again !—the peal— 
The lightning’s hivs—the whirlwind’s swell, 
At once come deepening on the ear: 
The cloud is now a sanguine sphere, 
That, down a cataract of light, 
perp hee the summit of the night ; 
And ious ones along its verge, 
Like meteors flash, ascend, immerge. 
The broad, black Heav’n is awed and Calm, 
The earth sends up its incense-balm, 
The cloud-wreath folds the mountain’s brow, 
The lake’s long billow sinks below, 
All slumbering, far as eye can gaze, 
In sapphire—one blue, mystic blaze! 
* * * * * 


They come !— Whence swept that sound, so 


near, 
So sweet, it pains the mortal ear ? 

A sound that on the spirit flings 

A spell, to open all its springs. 

(That sound thou’lt hear no more, till rise * 
Thine own white wings in Paradise.) 

List to the song the Genii pour, 

As from yon airy isle they soar, 

Chanting alternate, height o’er height, 

Halo on halo, diamond bright,— 

The strain that told, from star to star, 

They breught the talisman of war, 

The Prophet’s matchless Scymitar ! 


GENIE. 


Allah il Allah !—high in Heaven, 
Might to the Mtcnriest be given ! 
Mohammed, P. . Prince, be thine 
On earth Dominion’s master-sign ! 

On thy bold brow no jewell’d band— 
No sceptre in thy red right-hand ;— 
Forth—and fulfil thy destiny ! 

The Scymitar descends for thee. 


CHORUS. 
Hail, holy Scymitar! thy steel 
Is lightning’s flash, and thunder’s peal ! 


GENIE. 


Nor mortal force, nor earthly flame 
Wake in the mine its mighty frame: 
Its mine was in the tempest’s gloom, 
Its forge was in the thunder’s womb, 
To give its hue, the eclipsing moon 
In brief and bloody splendour shone ;— 
The comet, rushing from its steep, 
Trac’d thro’ the "“leav'a the steel’s broad 
sweep. 
CHORUS. 


diadem, 
the burning gleam ? 
GENIE. 
’Twas edged upon the living stone 
That Sane tomb of Solomon ; 
Then, 


in the wave 
That floats thro’ 


Prince of the 
Where found its 


Then, on the footsteps of the THRONE 
*T was laid ;—it blaz’d, the charm was done. 
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CHORUS. 


Now, woe to helm, and woe to shield, 
That meets it rashing o’er the field ; 

Like dust before its edge shall fail 

The temper’d sword, the solid mail ; 

Till like a star its glories swell 

In terrors on the Infidel ;— 

A sun, foredoom’d to pour its rays 

Till earth is burning in its blaze ! Cc. 





; SONNET TO HORNSEY. 
Pretten crese-wite on the poetical leaf of an old 


x: r Ne 





With what a werry fine aspec does that sweet 
willage by London 
Hemm’d prettily round with hill, and brook, and 


spring, 
And stream, and wood, and wale, and all such 


Most beautiful, greet us Vilson !—rare place, 
where undone 

Mortal droops under infirmity 

To lead him to eternity !— 

Whose copse and white-washt cottage, snugly 
mingles, 

Just like those werry pretty little Boxes 

That o’erhangs the Surrey Canal lockses, 

Where Sydenham’s shady-woods right o’er em 
di 


ngtes 
Most beautiful !—and O, how it would puzzle 
My — to tell thee, Vilson, half the sweets of 


uzzle 
Hill !—Enough :—O bare me hence, ere life shall 
sever 
Ye Powers Dewine! that I may live for ever. 
Water. 





TO WALTER SCOTT, 
On hearing it said that he, ike Buonaparte, had 
lost his laurels on the field of 1¥aterloo. 
Oh why should they say that thy bright wreath 
is faded ! 


That on Waterloo’s plain, it has wither’d and 
dried ? 


Why couple thy name with a tyrant’s degraded, 
And say that with Ais, thy fair laurels have died? 


Oh no!—they still live—thou dear Poct of Na- 
ture ! 


owever detraction or envy abuse) 
n verdure they triumph o’er prejudic’d satire, 
And crown thee the pride of the Caledon muse. 
Mary. 





‘BIOGRAPHY. 
* PROFESSOR WALTER, 


OF BERLIN. 

The two following letters announce the 
deaths of two of the oldest Professors in 
Europe, both in the beginning of January 
1818. 





© Berlin, Jan. 6. 

“On the 4th of this month, Berlin lest 
one of its most celebrated men, by the 
death of M. Privy-Counsellor Walter, First 
Professor of Physics, Anatomy, and Mid- 
wifery, and Member of the Academy of 
mare ren oe Mea of his 

i at Kéni , in Prussia, 
On the Ist of July 1734” His Osteology i 
a model of accurate description, founded 
on profound knowledge, and full of va- 
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luable information on the suhject ;—but 
the work to which particular praise is due, 
is his admirable Treatise on the Nerves of 
the Breast and Belly, which contains such 
delicate and accurate dissections, illustrated 
by plates so excellently finished, that few 
anatomical works can be put in competition 
with it, and not a single one, of any nation, 
be placed above it. Walter opened, as it 
were, a new world. His writings grosily 
enriched the science; but he has left an 

ually great treasure in his Anatomical 
Museum, the produce of fifty years inde- 
fatigable labour. His Majesty has - 
chased this cabinet with ~s liberality, 
and graciously opened it for general in- 
spection. Very few anatomists have ac- 
quired so great a degree of ability : no one 
has completed such a collection by his own 
industry. Mascagni indeed equalled him 
i" zeal and ples but almost t sone 

ascagni’s fine preparations are destroyed. 
Walters collection remains, a noble monnu- 
ment of German industry, and may subsist 
for centuries. Many of his views may per- 
haps be now no longer approved ; but this 
fate is common to him with all these who 
labour in the experimental sciences, in 
which every succeeding day brings with it 
new improvements ; but whoever is versed 
in his branch of science, will always hold 
Walter’s name in high honour, for he has 
produced works that are masterpieces in 
their kind, and greatly extended the bounds 
of our knowledge,” 


PROFESSOR SEBALDUS RAN. 
** Utrecht, January 11, 1818. 


** Yesterday evening died here the very 
learned Professor Sebaldus Ran, at the ad- 
vanced age of 93 years and 3 months. 
First as rer, and afterwards as Pro- 
fessor, of Oriental Literature, he had taught 
in our High School with extraordinary re- 
putation and success for the long period of 
sixty years, and had enjoyed, for about 
eight years, the repose which he had so 
well merited. Of all the Professors who 
have attained a great age, either here or 
elsewhere, in ovr cowntry, Ran is the old- 
est, and had besides the good fortune to 
retain to the last moment the entire pos- 
session of his intellectual faculties. He 
was a man of the most extensive learning, 
particularly in the manners and customs of 
the East and the Jewish antiquities, and 
Soe celebrated for it, so that the 

igh School of Utrecht will always have 
reason to boast of him as one of its greatest 
ornaments. Mildness of disposition, piety, 
and a truly serious spirit, distinguished 
him, and enabled him to bear, with exem- 
plary resignation, the severe loss of a be- 

ved son. Ali the lovers of true learning 
who were acquainted with him,—his num- 
berless scholars, as many at least as sur- 
vive him,—his numerous friends, and still 
surviving descendants ‘and relations, will 
never cease to entertain the highest respect 
and honour for his memory.” 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





REMARKS ON THE MEXICO AND THE 
MEXICAN LANGUAGE. 
(By M. Sonneschmid.*) 

Buffon, in his Natural Iistory, mention- 
ing the Mexican names ef quadrupeds, 
says, ‘The Mexican language is extremely 
barbarous.” Even great men are liable to 
error, and the learned Naturalist has, on 
this occasion, been guilty of one of no 
mean importance ; for the Mexican lan- 
guage, as pronounced by the natives, is so- 
norous and agreeable, and is distinguished 
to its advantage among all the Indian lan- 
guages with which I have become ac- 
quainted. > 

A person whose organs of speech have 
been Sendared pliant Cy the dificult pro- 
nunciation of his own mother-tongue, will 

ronounce the most difficult words of the 

exican language in a pleasing and cor- 
rect manner; but by no means attain the 
extremely fluent, rapid, and agreeable pro- 
nunciation of the native and real Mexicans. 
Thus, for instance, I myself, in the first 
years after my arrival in that country, pro- 
nounced the most difficult Mexican words, 
after once hearing them, so perfectly, that 
my Spanish friends living in Mexico were 
much surprised at it, and were not able to 
do the same. But after I had lived some 
years in New Spain, and spoken little or 
no German, my organs of speech were so 
spoiled by the easy and soft pronunciation 
of the Spanish, that I found it difficult and 
almost impossible to pronounce, with ease 
and propriety, a Mexican word that was at 
all difficult ; as, for instance, Xicalquahuitl 
(the nameof a tree peculiar to the country.) 

The same circumstance was the cause 
that, on my return to my own country, no- 
body took me for a German, and many af- 
firmed that I was a foreigner, who had but 
just un to learn German; though I had 
never forgotten the German, and still fan- 
cied that I pronounced it correctly. _How- 
ever, I suffered very much by it, and when 
I had been speaking German for a con- 
siderable time, felt unpleasant sensations, 
particularly in the jawbones, which are 
more -frequently exercised in speaking our 
language than in speaking Spanish. 

m 7 ye — it clearly 
appears why the Mexican lan e should 
pm eae toa eoabpun.taie per- 
haps did not even ‘recollect that, in the 
Mexican as in the Spanish, X must be pro- 
nounced like G, Z hke 8, &c. _I, at least, 
should be very much surprised if a French- 
man praised this language, which does not 
please the Spaniards, on account of their 





* For an interesting account of the Mexican 
Glaciers, by this gentleman, see Nos, 31 and 32 
of the Literary Gazette. The present paper af- 
fords a view of Mexican manners, so opposite to 
what we are accustomed to entertain, that from 
a resident in that country of twelve years stand- 
ing, it seems at. this moment to merit peculiar 
attention.—Epitor. 








organs being spoiled, as I have said, by 
their own. For my part, I was always 
very happy when I had an opportunity to 
put in motion the voluble tongues of the 
native Mexicins; and in my walks or 
journeys I seldom let a pretty Mexican wo- 
man pass me without enquiring ef road, 
with which I was, however, usually well 
ns apr On these oceasions, I not 
one admired the mild, obliging, and yet 
lively characters of these good people, but 
took also particular delight in their pleas- 
ing and melodious pronunciation of the 
many zatl, olin, litzle, zineatl, huitl, mot- 
zin, zomatli, calipatl, paliri, lotli, huatl, 
oztli, titlan, pantili, zintli, which occur in 
their language. 

As I mention the good Mexicans, ill-in- 
formed persons will perhaps pity the fate 
of this people; and it may therefore not be 
useless to combat this error beforehand. 
Nothing so incessantly occupied my atten- 
tion as the condition of the natives of that 
country. I. often visited them in their 
houses, their huts, and in some caves in 
which they live voluntarily and contentedly. 
On the great canal of Mexico, in the mar- 
kets, where numbers of them come for the 
purposes of buying and selling, I frequently. 
mingled with them to observe them, and 
always found a very urbane, cheerful, and 
contented people, whom nobody, whether 
European or Creole, may abuse. They 
are, happily, protected by the laws. Who- 
ever ill treats a Mexican, is immediately 
thrown into a prison as a criminal, and 
severely punished. Such occurrences, how- 
ever, are certainly very rare; for the 
Spanish nation is the most humane that I 


‘know, and its general characteristic is the 


greatest abhorrence of oppression of a 
fellow-creature, whether his complexion be 
white or black, yellow or brown.+ 
Respecting what has passed in former 
times, I can give no testimony, though 
every thing shews that many circumstances 
have been exaggerated, and represented in 
incredibly odious colours. I speak only of 
a later period of twelve years, and I have 
great satisfaction in saying, that in my long 
and repeated visits to the Mexican mines 
and smelting-houses, I never found a slave 
in them; and that many owners of mines 
do not even punish the almost daily em- 
bezzlement of rich gold and silver ore, but 
content themselves with taking back what 
is stolen, and letting the culprits go, though, 
when they are caught in the fact, it is al- 





+ Besides my own twelve years experience, I 
might confirm this assertion by the testimony of 
many impartial travellers, who have not gone as 
enemies to Spain and its Colonies. I will quote 
only Langsdorf’s Observations on a Voyage 
round the World, in the years 1803 to 1807, 
Part II.:—** The rural, unaffected simplicity of 
these good people (at San Francisco) charmed us 
so much, that we immediately felt an interest in 
the acquaintance with the individuals, and took 
a lively share in the happiness of this amiable 
family.’ What is here said of one family, I can 
certify of the whole Spanish nation in Europe 
and America. 





inflict on them corporal punishment. 

I even knew an instance in which a 
Spanish officer of justice, in the actual 
exercise of his functions, was pelted with 
stones by some rioters of the lower class of 
different casts: having obtained assistance, 
he cansed corporal punishment to be in- 
flicted on some of the ringleaders who 
were taken in the fact: for this he was not 
only deprived of his office, but sentenced 
to pay a considerable fine, because he was 
not authorised to act as he had done with- 
out the previous approbation of the royal 
government of the country (Real Audien- 
cia); and this respectable tribunal never 
authorises corporal punishment till the af- 
fair is enquired into, proved, and found to 
be a case calling for such remedy. 

I shall be happy if these few remarks 
should contribute to make people judge of 
nations, their character and relations, more 
favourably than has sometimes been the 
case; and intend, at a future time, to com- 
municate farther observations on that coun- 
try, which deserves, on many accounts, to 
he called the New World. 

SonNESCHMID. 





TIFLIS. 


From the journal of a German Traveller 
who has recently visited Tiflis, we extract 
the following observations on that city, and 
the part of Russia in which it is situated : 

“* Our caravan spent eight days in pro- 
ceeding from Mosdak to Tiflis, a distance 
of about 250 wersts; but if due attention 
were paid to the state of the roads, the 
journey might certainly be accomplished in 
one half the time. Tiflis is accounted one 
of the finest cities in Asia, yet the streets 
are so extremely narrow, that it would be 
impossible to drive a carriage through the 
best of them. The houses, which have no 
regular roofs, are built of the clay used for 
making bricks, mixed with gravel: the 
windows are small, and distributed without 
any attention to regularity. As the exter- 
nal walls of the houses are never plastered, 
the town presents a gloomy and even dirty 
appearance. The houses are generally two 
stories high, and earth huts are exceedingly 
numerous. There are many churches in 
Tiflis, but they are neither large nor splen- 
did. The market, or dazaar, according to 
Asiatic custom, is held in one of the prin- 
cipal streets, which is covered over from 
one end to the other with a wooden roof, 
intended apparently to protect the shops 
from the scorching rays of the sun. At 
the bazaar merchandize of every deat 
tion is sold; fruit, vegetables, silks, shawls, 
and wine, aré frequently displayed on the 
same stall. In one corner a smith has esta- 
blished his workshop, from which the sparks 
issue in every direction in the very faces of 
the passengers. ‘Tailors, locksmiths, and 
goldsmiths, pursue their avocations in the 
open air, except when rainy or windy wea- 
ther obliges them to take shelter beneath 
the roof with which the street is covered. 





lowed to confine them, but by no means to* 
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It would be unjust to assert that the inha- 
bitants of Tiflis are not inclined to réceive 
the benefits of education, if proper means 
were adopted for that purpose. It is said 
that the present chief intends to establish 
public schools, and that the materials for 
building them are already provided. The 
breeding of cattle is likewise to be intro- 
duced here, and in furtherance of this de- 
sign, the chief has purchased upwards of 
7000 sheep from some Persian Khans sub- 
ject to the Russian government. I under- 
stand that measures have already been taken 
for drawing up a circumstantial statistical de- 
scription of the whole country. This work 
cannot fail to prove interesting. The re- 
sults of the wisely-directed labours of an 
active government are every where ob- 
servable. 





THE GREEK CHURCH. 


Although the following extract may not 
convey any novelty to a number of our 
readers, yet as it embraces, within a short 
compass, information of an useful kind 
for others, less conversant with such matters, 
we take the liberty of quoting, from the 
Bishop of Landaff’s work, an account of the 
chief tenets of the Greek church. It is 
contained in a letter to an English lady, 
whose conscience was tender, whatever her 
heart might be, on receiving a proposition 
of marriage from a Russian prince. 

“The Russian Greek Church does not 
use in its public service what is commonly 
called the Apostles’ Creed ; nor what is im- 
properly called the Athanasian Creed; but 
simply that which we use in our commu- 
nion service, which is usually denominated 
the Nicene Creed; though it is not, in 
every point, precisely that which was com- 

sed at the Council of Nice, in Bithynia, 
in the year 325. I do not presume to blame 
the Russian Church for the exclusive use 
of the Nicene Creed in its public service, 
especially as it does not prohibit the private 
use of the other two. Nor do I blame it 
for differing from the Romish Church in 
one article of this creed, respecting the 
Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father 
alone; though all the reformed churches 
agrec with the Church of Rome in main. 
taining the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Father and Son, notwithstand- 
ing its being well known that the words 
—And the Son, were only added by a 
pope in the tenth century, without the 
authority of a council. The doctrine may 
be true; but not being a part of what was 
established at the Council of Nice,* it is 
not admitted by the Greek church. 

“* The Russian Church differs from the 
Romish Church, in not acknowledging a 
purgatory; in not denying the sacramental 
cup to the laity; in allowing their priests to 





* The decision of the same Council, in regard 
to the reckoning of time, is also still adhered to 
in Russia, which has not adopted even the 

approximation to accuracy.—[See 
Review on Easter-Day, in our last Number. Ep.]‘ 





marry; in explaining transubstantiation in 
& mystical manner; in not invocating saints 
and the Virgin Mary as mediators; ac- 
knowledging Jesus Christ as the only me- 
diator; and in many other points. In 
these, and in other particulars, the Greek 
church seems to have a leaning to the prin- 
ciples of protestantism rather than of 
popery.” 

n these grounds the Bishop sees no 
impediment to the marriage. 





THE DRAMA. 





K1xo’s THEatreE.—The Opera on Satur- 
day was the favourite and graceful La 
Molinara. Paesiello’s genius, German in 
its pastoral spirit, and Italian in its ele- 
gance, has given this petite Opera all the 
beauty that can consist with the absence of 
force; it is sweet and feeble, a mere tissue 
of those wandering and light conceptions 
which might have arisen and passed away 
with the moment in the mind of the master 
of music ; a ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
ofharmony. Fodor was the Miller’s maid 
and the heroine: she was for once perfectly 
at home in her elevation. The woman was 
made for culinary and dairy distinction ; if 
she would look for fame she must avoid 
princesses. In the diadem she developes 
the talents that would make her an unri- 
valled peasant. In disguised dignity, na- 
ture gives irresistible effect to the disguise. 
As a singer, we know no better instrument ; 
she is certainly louder, though rather more 
expensive, than any barrel organ hitherto 
invented. Ambrogetti in Rospolone, the 
old ‘* Man of feeling,” was laughable, un- 
wearied, and at length intolerably weari- 
some. He has talents for comedy, and he 
convulses them into caricature; he conceives 
no method of repaying applause but by the 
added contortion of every muscle in his face 
and frame; a laugh works him into an agony, 
and some time or other he will certainly be 
twisted te death by an encore. His song 
on the calamities of marriage was among 
the most fearful specimens of ambitious 
gesticulation ever witnessed on the stage. 
And yet he is a clever actor when he can 
condescend to think that his audience are 
rational, and that an opera is not a panto- 
mime. As for the others, ‘‘ fortem Gyan, 
fortemque Cloanthum,” the nameless re- 
nowned, and living dead of the scene, they 
may be passed over with the remark, that 
** Nel cor piu,” the finest air of the Opera, 
the star of the whole was given to be ex- 
tinguished by—Signor Begrez—of all be- 
ings—Begrez! 

But the choice of the Opera was judici- 
ous, for it was a change from Miss Hughes 
and Fodor to Fodor alone, and from Fodor 
as a dunce of quality to Fodor in her true 
glory as a quiet, contented, full-formed 
ministrant to the pleasures of eating and 
drinking. The Ballet was amusing. But 
Copere’s knees got her feet hissed; those 
French divinities have not been long enough 
among us to learn that we still have some 





prejudices in favour of propriety, or that a 
veil is not more intended for covering than 
a petticoat. The house was full, the en- 
tertainment on the whole striking, and the 
audience pleased. 


Drury Lane.—The Bride of Abydos. 
To demonstrate how possible it was to eva- 
rate the vigorous poetry of Lord Byron 
into bombast, and the nervous acting of 
Kean into pantomime, a new play under 
the title of The Bride of Abydos, was pro- 
duced here on Thursday. It is principally 
founded, or say confounded, on the poem 
so called, and the Corsair. Giaffier, the 
pacha of Abydos, (Mr. H. Johnston) having 
poignarded his brother, educates his ne- 
hew, Selim, (Mr. Kean) as his own son. 
Selim loves his supposed sister, Zulieka, 
(Mrs. Mardyn), and is glad enough to find, 
along with his father, who has survived the 
assassin’s dagger, in a cave, and passes for 
Mirza, pirate of the Isles (Mr. Pope), that 
the Fair is only his cousin-german. The 
usurper is attacked and overthrown by the 
virate bands, led by Mirza and Selim—the 
aram fired—Giaffier conscience-stricken 
—and Zulieka saved and bestowed on Se- 
lim. There are the usual appendages to 
melo-drames, of black slaves and brown, 
dancing and singing girls, and besides, a 
Timariot chief, and his page, (Mr. T. 
Cooke, and Mrs. Bellchambers,) who are 
introduced, lamely enough, to keep up the 
musical department. To pronounce that 
this piece is only a puppet-show on a gross 
scale would be to do it injustice, for it is 
long, heavy, and tiresome. If a succession 
of showy scenery and dresses constitutes a 
fine drama, Mr. Greenwood, the painter 
and assistants, and Miss Robinson, the 
** Decoratrice,” must be allowed the merit ; 
but if a cruel and unreasonable public re- 
quires, at the same time, the ingredients 
of spirited dialogue, interesting mcident, 
and connexion of fable, such things are 
wanting in this compilation by Mr. Dimond 
and Ais assistants. It is mere spectacle, 
and destitute of every other commendable 
quality. The staple of Drury Lane, (both 
to actors and audiences prodigiously fa- 
tiguing,) exhibition of ginilisterthp, is not 
forgotten. Not only do pantomimical un- 
derlings wrestle and fence, and strike 
swords by the quarter of an hour together, 
but even the leaders have their single com- 
bats; and H. Johnston and Kean elicit 
multitudes of sparks by chopping cach 
other’s weapons—the only brilliant and strik- 
ing touches which we noticed in the whole 
play. As it is not improbable that we ma 
offer a few further remarks on this dull 
farrago next week, we shall for the present 
leave it to the dragging existence which it 
will, we take it for granted, be called on 
to prolong for another week or two. There 
was nothing in the acting which claims par- 
ticular praise, and no situations which drew 
forth peculiar talent. Even Kean, who, 
like the centre-bit on which a windmill is 
constructed, supports the Theatre, had no 
opportunity to distinguish himself by any 
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thing except a change of gaudy dresses. 
Upon the whole, tn tragic com- 
pound of music, dancing, dumb show, and 
dialogue, is a miserable and expensive 
waste, to confirm the de ion of the 
stage and weary the public. The only at- 


tounge at humour was made by Mr. Hol- 
land, as Hassan, ‘‘ Governor” of the Ha 
ram; and he, not to be out of keeping, 
confined it to his personal appearance, 
which, by means of a singularly sooty face 
‘and griazled beard, was rendered extremely 
entertaining, especially in @ pathetic scene 
where Mirza discovers himself to his son, 
and Pope mewed over Kean like a cat over 
a drowned kitten. The contrast here was 
irresistible, and we enjoyed ene hearty 
laugh at the Bride of Abydos. 


Covent Garpen.—The Iilustrieus Tra- 
veller. On Tuesday a new melo-drama, 
but as like old melo-dramas as one pea is 
like another, was brought. out at Covent 
Garden, and denominated as above with 
the alias, ‘‘ or the Forges of Kanzel.” It 
would be worse than folly to detail the plot 
of a nobleman who, like the Stranger, has 
fled from a wife he still loves, though she 
has ruined him by gaming, and precipitated 
him into a duel, where he kills his adver- 
sary, and absconds to avoid the death 
awarded to that offence. Suflice it to say, 
that he has been six years concealed near 
the Forges of Kanzel, to which spot at the 
opening of the piece the military come in 
pursuit of him, and chase him about, pop- 

ing at him and others with their muskets 
in fine style, so as to resemble rabbit-shoot- 
ing in a warren, At the same time arriveth 
his lady, whe most considerately and ma- 
ternally lays her child to rest on the edge 
of a tremendous precipice which overhangs 
a furious waterfall, while she goes to seek 
shelter at the Forges. To add to the very 
natural interest of this situation, a tolerable 
storm is got up, and the bridges, and roeks, 
and waterfalls, being struck with thunder- 
belts, are knocked mto Chaos about the 
infant’s ears. It is saved from death by its 
father, and recognition and reconciliation 
ensue. The King restores the Count to 
favour, and so this poor affair concludes. 

Farley, as the blunt and faithful master 
of the Forges, Mrs. Davenport, as his 
clacking rib, and Liston as his pretty ne- 
phew, are knotted into an abortive attempt 
at humour; but there is nothing in their cha- 
racters, and the whole piece is indeed of 
the most nicagre and indifferent class. 

Fazio, Mr. Millman’s highly beautiful 
and poetical drama, entitled Fazie, which 
was published about two years age, and has 
heen performed at Bath with great success, 
was on Thursday evening transplanted to 
this House. Circumstances prevent our 
entering at large into its character as.a 
poem, in our present Number, or into what 
we think the merits and demerits of the 
papnce in sy a has been d for 
the stage. While there are several paints 
ans want of judgment is evineed— 
while the prolix has been preserved, and 





the effective excluded—there is still so much 
of pathos and interest left as to demand a 
very high encomium, The opening scene 
augured but badly of the feeli with which 
the performers had studied their author. 
Unquestionably connubial endearment and 
na other passion ought to be evident on the 
drawing up of the curtain. The alchemy 
ought to be previously left for Bianca, and 
not before the audience. Similar miiscon- 
ceptions are observable in the progress of 
the piece, where sense is sacrificed for 
stage picture. Thus the Duke of Florence 
leaves his judgment-seat, and spoils one of 
the finest scenes further than it is injured 
by retaining too many of the long speeches. 
—But as we set out with saying, we must 
defer minute criticism till our next, and be 
satisfied with stating that Miss O*Neill’s 
Bianca bids fair to be one of her foremost 
parts. She was full of excellence, and 
made several strong impressions, tho 
the general effect upon the sensibility of 
the audience was not so powerful as we 
think it may be made by judicious arrange- 
ment. Mr. Charles Kemble’s Fazio is a 
skilful and honourable effort. Blanchard’s 
Bartolo admirable of its kind. The rece 
tion was unanimously favourable, and Wwithe 
out assuming the highest rank of tragic 
excellence, this play, which is a bright star 
in the firmament of modern composition, 
is calculated to preserve a distinguished 
station upon the boards of the first national 
theatre of England, 





On Friday week, the annual dinner in 
aid of that most meritorious institution the 
Theatrical Fund, took place at Freemasons 
Tavern. The Duke of York was president, 
and a delectable enjoyment of social plea- 
sures terminated with a handsoine contri- 
bution for the decayed and failing artists, 
who having devoted a life to the public 
amusement, ought not to be left by that 
public to an old age of uncheered infirmity 
and no mimic sorrows. We have heard that 
the subscription amounts to about 1200/. 


Cees SEs 


FOREIGN DRAMA. 








THEATRE DE LA PORTE SAINTS-MARTIN. 

First representation of La Brouille et la 
Raccommodement, a comedy in ene act. 

Do the dramatic writers of the present 
day possess less fertility of imagination 
than their predecessors, or is every subject 
so exhausted, that nothing remains for the 
exercise of their invention? Without as- 
piring to the hononr of resolving this ques- 
tion, we shall merely observe, that most new 
pieces are pentane / from eld ones, as books 
are compiled one from another; authors 
were never more at their ease on this par- 
ticular than at present. For instance, in the 
new comedy at the Porte Sainte-Martin, 
the author ta interwoven the plots of the 
Entrevue and the Appertement a deux 
Maitres, By this easy process & play may 
be written ina very short time, and without 
any considerable exertion of the mind. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


In the novelty entitled La Brouille et le 
R dement, M ‘ontis, a yo 
gentleman of fortune, quarrels with his 
wife for her gaiety and extravagance. In- 
stead of endeavouring to reconcile them, 
a perfidious friend, Madame de Folleville, 
brings about a separation. Both uncon- 
sciously hire the same suite of apartments, 
in which they altermately take up their 
abode in each others absence. 

In the meanwhile, M. Pontis, when alone, 
begins to experience the ennui of solitude. 
He knows not 


Sur qui jeter sa coldre ; 
Ah! si sa femme était 1k! + - - 

At length the married couple chance 
to meet. Mutual astonishment, reciprocal 
reproaches ensue; each resolves to return 
home, when they suddenly recollect that 
they are at home. No matter! they are 
determined to separate. It is night, and 
the clock strikes twelve. At that undue 
hour it is impossible to go in quest of a new 
lodging; they must absolutely remain 
where they are. As anger cannot last for 
ever, a calm ensues: love, which is far 
from being extinguished, now revives; an 
explanation takes place, a thousand charm- 
ing recollections arise, they both swear to 
love each other as long as they live, and the 
quarrel ends with a reconciliation. 

The dialogue is elegant and easy, and 
the incidents well arranged. The audience 
expressed their satisfaction by leud a 
plauses. The authors are M. M. Frederic 
and Henri Simon. 





THEATRE DE L’OPERA COMIQUE. 


First representation of ’Heritiere, a co- 
mic opera in one act. 

Tt is an old and inviolable theatrical cus- 
tom for fathers and uncles to conclude mar- 
riages between their sons or nephews, and 
ladles whom the latter have never set eyes 
on. In the new opera, however, a young 
gentleman himself forms the design of en- 
tering into a union of this kind, with a view 
to terminate certain family misunderstand- 
ings, which have been the occasion of a law 
suit. Count Adolphe de Sivri proposes that 
his cousin Amelia, whom he knows (only 
by reputation) to be an amiable widow, 
s ould put an end to all legal disputes by 
entering into a contract of marriage. But 
Mudame de Siri not only declines this 
conjugal arrangement, but moreover re- 
fuses to see her opponent, and, for the ho- 
nour of justice, we hasten to add that the 
fair plaintiff lost her suit. : 

How can Sirvi contrive to introduce him- 
self to gs "s ook a sin ' 
stratagem. He dispatches a messenger to 
infor her that he has been killed in a duel, 
aud as she is his sele heiress, it is neces- 
sary that she should be present at the read- 
ing of his will. 

e heiress arrives at the castle in Pro- 
vence, where she finds all the servants in 
deep mourning. She is received by 4¢0/ 
himself, disguised as the friend and a 
siclan of the pretended deceased; an 
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oon finds means to make an impression on 
is cousin’s heart. The will, which, seems 
have anticipated this happy sympathy, 
Sees on the young widow the obligation 
pf marrying Sevri’s friend. In this case, 
obedience becomes an easy duty ; she signs, 
or rather fancies she is signing the marriage 
contract, but it is in reality the acceptance 
of a considerable fortune which she had 
forfeited by the failure of her law-suit, and 
which Adolphe takes this opportunity of 
restoring to her. This act of generosity, as 
will readily be supposed, entirely over- 
comes the prejudices of Amelia, and Count 
Adolphe rises from the dead to be rewarded 
with her hand. 


THEATRE DES VARIETES. 
First Representation of Pan 1840, ou Qui 
vivra verra, 

Ir is exactly twenty-two years ago (and 
our readers will be pleased to observe that, 
like the author of the néw piece, we trans- 
port ourselves to the year 1840 to relate 
this story), twenty-two years ago then, on 
the first of January, M. de Vieubois and his 
friend M. Dumont, conceived and executed 
the design of imprisoning themselves in a 
retired country-house at some distance from 
Paris. There they resided unconscious of 
all that was passing in the world, and see- 
ing no living creatures except two old ser- 
vants named Germain and Nicole, who 
shared their solitude. What could have 
given rise to so singular a resolution? 
Vieubois was offended with his family, who 
had instituted a law-suit against him, and 
Dumont had quarrelled with his intended 
bride. Such occurrences were by no means 
unfrequent in the year of grace 1817; but 
at that time nobody thought of regarding 
them in so serious a point of view. 

M. de Vieubois, idan: did not vow 
that he would never again see his relations ; 
he merely allowed himself twenty-two years 
to vent his passion, and promised to re- 
ceive them in 1840. At length the first of 
January of that auspicious year. arrives. 
Vieubois has entirely forgotten his resolu- 
tion; but Germain, who is blessed with a 
better memory, secretly proceeds to Paris 
in quest of the family of the recluse. 

In that great city he finds that every thing 
has undergone a change. The Palais- 
Royale presents an air of decorum; the 
Chaussee-d’Autin is deserted, and the Ma- 
rais has become the region of fashion. In 
a word, the metamorphosis is so complete, 
that the wine-merchants actuall sell wine, 
and the drivers of fiacres conduct them- 
selves in a way very closely bordering on 
civility. 

Henriette, M. de Vieubois’ niece, is the 
first to pay him a visit. She is well re- 
ceived by her uncle, who, after a few en- 
trecties, consents to see the rest of his re- 
Jatives. ey all arrive in succession, and 
furnish matter for several episodic scenes, 
in which are introduced an attorney, a phy- 
sician, Captain Saint Ernest, the lover of 
Henriette, &c. Each of these characters 
present some new improvement to our astu- 
nished Epimenides, Lawyers seek to re- 





concile the disputes of their clients, physi- 
cians cure their patients, and our Elegantes 
have ceased to adopt foreign fashions. 

At length, Dumont enters, and recog- 
nizes in the companion of Henriette his 
beautiful Heloise, who, notwithstanding ap- 
pearances, has always entertained a sincere 
affection for him. This is one of the pro- 
digies of the year 1840! The union of Du- 
mont with his faithful mistress, and that 
of the Captain with Henriette, form the 
conclusion of the piece, in conformity with 
the established rule of dramatic writers, 
who, in 1840, may perhaps find a few va- 
riations to their matrimonial denowemens. 

We cannot certainly pledge ourselves that 
this piece will enjoy a career as long as its 
title, or that it will continue to be repre- 
sented until the year 1840; yet we may 
safely affirm, that in 1817 many pieces have 
been successfully brought out which pre- 
sented fewer claims to indulgence. 
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library of Dr. Seaman was sold, and the ad- 
dress, prefixed to the early catalogue there- 
of, runs in these words: ‘* Reader, it hath 
not been usual here in England to make 
sale of books by way of auction, or who 
will give most for them; but it having 
been practised in other countreys, to the 
advantage of both buyers and sellers, it was 
therefore conceived (for the encouragement 
of learning) to publish the sale of these 
books this manner of way; and it is hoped 
that this will not be unacceptable to schol- 
lers: and, therefore, methought it conve- 
nient to give an advertiesment concerning 
the manner of proceeding therein.” Then 
follow the Conditions of Sale, &c. 

Mount Vesuvius.—Towards the end of 
the year 1817, Vesuvius began again to 
throw out torrents of lava; happily they 
fall upon ancient beds of voleanic sub- 
stances round the mouths of the voleano.— 
(From Rome, Jan. 2.) 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 

For the Politics of the week any 
apology might suffice; for as our 
readers do not look to us for Parlia- 
mentary debates, we need only say, that 
the internal state of the country has 
come under partial discussion, on 
several motions which pointed at the 
production of papers, the appointment 
of Committees, and other parliamentary 
forms, ‘The tug of senatorial war, 
however, has not yet arrived; and for 
what has passed, we are sorry to say, 
that it, in general, more resembles the 
contests of lawyers ina court of law, 
than the dignified deliberations of 
statesmen, in the first assembly of the 
world. 

In France, the Chambers are wading 
through the interminable projét re- 
specting the army. 

Frigates belonging to all the Euro- 
pean powers, have appeared on the 
coasts of South America. 

_ The Duke of Wellington has arrived 
at Paris. 

The recognizances of all the persons 
discharged from confinement under the 
Habeas Corpus suspension have been 
discharged, and a subscription entered 
into by Sir F. Burdett’s party, for the 
relief of these men. 

VARIETIES. 





Book Avuctions.—In our review of Dib- 
din’s Bibliographica Decameron, an error 
has occurred in stating that the first book 
auction which took place was by S. Baker, 
in 1744. This was only the first time 
which that famous auctioneer of books used 
his hammer; book auctions being of at 
least of as old standing as 1676, when the 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
JANUARY. 
Thursday, 29—Thermometer from 30 to 42. 
Barometer from 29, 88 to 29, 56. 
Wind S. by W. and S. 1.—A sharp white frost, 
and very clear in the early part of the morning ; 
the rest of the day hazy, with rain in the evening. 
Friday, 30—Thermometer from 37 to 45. 
Barometer from 29, 26 to 29, 14. 
Wind S. by E. and S. by W. 2.—Raining hard 
in the morning : cumuliin general, with intervals 
of sun-shine, till the evening, when it became 
very rainy. The heavy rain of this day, and last 
night, are more like the heavy showers of a sum- 
mer’s day, than the rain of January.—Rain 
fallen, 225 of an inch. 
Saturday, 31—Thermoweter from 32 to 40. 
Barometer from 29, 44 to 29, 65. 
Wind W. by S. and W. 1—The day remark- 
ably fine and seasonable.—Rain fallen, 05 of an 
inch. 
Frepruary. 
Sunday, 1—Thermometer from 30 to 40. 
Barometer from 29, 35 to 29, 34. 
Wind S. W. 2.—A tempestuous morning, with 
heavy rain, and a few large flakes of snow; it 
suddenly became almost calm, about nine in the 
morning; the rest of the day clear.—Rain fallen, 
125 of an inch. 
Monday, 2—Thermometer from 25 to 33. 
Barometer from 29, 11 to 29, 23. 
Wind E. and N. 4.—A sharp whiite frost in the 
morning. Generally clear, with a haze in the 
horizon, through the day. Ice on water-tubs 
this morning, 1 of an inch thick. 
Tuesday, 3—Thermometer from 22 to 34. 
Baromeéter from 29, 31 to 29, 39. 
Wind S. by W. S.by E. and N. W. 4.—The 
morning clear till about eleven, when much haze 
came on; afternoon generally cloudy, and even- 
ing quite overcast. About one a very smart fall of 
snow, for a few minutes, that covered the ground. 
I¥ ednesday, 4—Thermometer from 23 to 32. 
Barometer from 29, 30 to 29, 45. 
Wind N. E. 4.—Generally cloudy. 
Latitude 51.37.32 N. 
Longitude 3.51 W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


White of Selborne says, the lamium purpu- 
reum, or “ archangel, flowers from Jan. 3, 
to Jan. 21. Phelps in May. It is now in flower 
with us. C. H. Abas. 
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